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A Word About the 


Wanamaker Organ Business 


* 








THE WANAMAKER PIANO STORE 


to-day stands at the top of piano retailing in the United States. Our 
Organ business, while not so widely exploited, is just as broadly representa- 
tive of the world’s best organs, and commands the services of the most able 
experts in planning and building pipe organs for the home, church or chapel. 

We sell the entire line of the famous Mason & Hamlin Reed Organs and 
Pipe Organs. 

We give estimates on building church organs of any size or style; 
and command the best skill in the craft for the planning and execution of the 
work. 

We also sell the flute-voiced Vocalion Organs—the wonderful reed organs 
that most nearly approach the tone and power of a pipe organ. 

The Symphony Self-Playing Organs are a feature of our organ business 
—the marvelous instruments that enable anyone, even with no musical knowl- 
edge at all, to play the most elaborate organ music. 

If you have an organ to buy—whether it be a small one for the home, or 
whether you are on an organ committee for your church—come to the store} or 
write to us before placing your order. It will be decidedly to your advantage 
to do so. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 
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READY TO-MORROW, MAY 29th 
In good time for your Memorial Day Outing 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S| 


New and Important Novel 


GOR DON 
KEITH 


of which Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE (writing in the Outlook from advance 
sheets) says: 

“ Since the publication of ‘Red Rock’ Mr. Page has given us nothing 

so important as Gordon Keith,’ a novel of sertous purpose and gener- 

ous dimensions, crowded with actors and full of inctdent.... Tt 

ts a strong, sincere and deeply interesting novel of character and of 


manners as well.” 
Illustrated by George Wright - - - $1.50 











Also F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S New Book 


THE UNDER DOG 


Most of these stories, as the title implies, are tales of men whom the world has used roughly ; 
and in the fashioning of them the author's extraordinary sense of the dramatic and picturesque 
is united with an idealized justice and with a seriousness of purpose which lift the book to a 


high plane, 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


NEW FICTION OF UNUSVAL QUALITY 
Published May sst 
By ALICE DUER MILLER THE MODERN OBSTACLE 


“ This novel creates a fascinating spirit of modernity.”—Brooklyn Times. 


By ‘* ZACK” THE ROMAN ROAD 


“The flavor of originality never missing from her work.” —Boston Herald. 
Published April 25th 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY REVEL 


“ As good as the Adventures of Harry Richmond.”’—N. Y. Tribune, 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM MIDDLE-AGED LOVE STORIES 


“ Miss Daskam’s originality, cleverness and wit are again made evident.”"—Outlook. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - New York 
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ANTED.—Business and professional men to represent us on 
a definite guarantee basis. ore akin experience, references. EDUCATION 
DY AD & CO.. New York. MAINE 





Press Cutting 


Romeike’ $s Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 

about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 

to be “‘ up to date.” Eve newspaper and periodical of im- 
rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
‘erms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” jonn Prestanp 


ConTENTs.—Why was a New Church peetgurmed h 
hundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second cas 
complished fact.—The 2, magiredion and Interpretation “of 
the Word of God.—Th i-Une God: How _to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity vee it dividing the the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being rui Sin.—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man ‘The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When Where, 
and How is Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 


Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 
CENTERS OF HISTORIC INTEREST 
NEAR BOSTON 


splendid series of signed eriicles now bei 
eine hea Urebrusry, to nays oo in EDUCATION, ~ 
—INCLUDES— 
PILGRIM PLYMOUTGH. By Supt. F. J. HEAVENS. 
ANCIENT SALEM. By Eyeeens RoBErt T. RaANTOUL of Essex 
nstitu 
CONCORD AND LEXINGTON. By Hon. Frank B, SANBORN. 
CAMBRIDGE, HISTORIC, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC, 
By Prof. Frank WALDO. 
HISTORIC BOSTON. By President Gzoraz WOLKINS, Old South 
Historical Society. 








Fully illustrated. These are more than mere guide book articles; 
while serving that parpose they are also real h peeese studi -~ 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale will write. also, of the ol 
School. Five numbers, including these ph. articles will pe 
mailed to any address on receipt of $1.00. Single numbers, 35 cents 


Ghe PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The latest volume in Dent’s CLOISTER LI- 


BRARY. Edited by Mr. A. R. WALLER 
George Herbert’s Classic 


THE TEMPLE and A 
PRIEST TO THE TEMPLE 


Reprinted from the first editions, 1633-52, with 


nee and photogravure portrait. 309 pp; 4x6 
ilt top. Cloth, $1.00 met, Flexible 
ienbe in, $1.25 met. 


TENNANT & WARD, Publishers 





287 Fourth Avenue New York 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at tne New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of — ition, Payable in aoe. : one year, 
2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single =. over six months old twenty-five cente. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the chenge of an address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of om | manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelo) 











We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsi le 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 








The Wing Camping Trip to for Boys 


To Saigeete and  Bocsahand Lakes and vicinity—Maine. 
to h masters of well-known private schools. Send for retreula 
J. EDWIN WING, 2 Carver St., Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY “5tcs::" 








Graduate, elective and college leve modern sommes for i —* 
situation and buildings. Comple nad ater Tennis, 
basket ball, field hockey, golf, riding. lon of —— 
ers. Address bet Academy. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY [AW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Melville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
* BOSTON, MASS. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Pein., Lowell, Mass. 


Opens Oct. 5. 








Massacuvusetts, Norton. 


WHEATON. SEMINARY 


FOR ges ae WOMEN 


3 wed college preparato: 
an fear ~~ for ae schoo: greduates —s Phone. "AM 


New brick aaa um, with — Re. epace, vents, basket- 
ball, fleia-hockey, go Steam and electrici health- 
ful and beautiful, gothin thirty miles of Bos on. For ‘catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 





ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesle {titte, Mass. To get a compre- 
hensive idea of the school, send for circular and handsome book- 
let of views of picturesque and historic surroundings. 

DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 


NEW JERSEY 
New JErsey, Blairstown. 
Blair Presbyterial Academy. {0 }. Blair 








Eur stath PJ Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, asium and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres. 
Moderate te rstes. JOunN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., cipal. 





NEw JERSEY, Montclair, 19 Walden Place. 


Montclair Military Academy. 

A school where a boy's personality is studied and methods spplied 
that will contribute. most to nis future interests in college 
business. U. 8. Army detail. G asium. Fealthful location 
For catalogue, address Jonn G. MacVroar, A.M., Headmaster. 


NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK SUMMER § SCHOOL 


Lake Saranac and Lake Placi 
Art, 








Manual Trainin 
it June to ist Octo Tin 
J. LIBERTY Iphia, 
Director Public D Phllade ‘Art School. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N, Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address THE PRESIDENT. 


Fagg MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. General a Coiege Preparate Courses. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and SOth Sts., ‘New York City. 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL £98. 


Terms $700, Fall term begins September 24th, 1908. 
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OHIO 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


Delightful location in the beautiful Miami Val- 
ley, of south-western Ohio, one hour from Cin- 
cinnati, on Monon and Vandalia Express routes. 
Full classical courses apd many electives. 
Superior advantages in Art, Piano, Voice and 
Violin. Campus of sixty-five acres. Special at- 
tention to physical cuiture. Forty-ninth year 
begins Sept. 9. 1903. 

Number limited to 200. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OBER _LIN 
Theological Seminary 


7ist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special advantages 
in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOS WORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


READING NOTICES 


A SUMMER PARADISE. 

If you are interested in any of the resorts on the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad, including the Adirondacks, Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga Springs, and other «le- 
lightful summer resorts, send for their guide book “A 
Summer Paradise,”’ which will give you in condensed form 
valuable information of all the country traversed by this 
road. Any one wishing a copy of “‘A Summer Paradise” 
can obtain one by addressing the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road Company, 21 Cortlandt Street. 


HOTEL BOOK GIVING SUMMER RESORTS 
RAILROAD AND HOTEL RATES. 


Published by the Boston 8 Maine Railroad. 


“* Resorts and Tours, 1908,” is the title of the valuable lit- 
tle brochure published by the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Passenger Department, Boston. It contains a list of the re- 
sorts and hotels reached by the Boston & Main Railroad and 
its connections, giving additional information in regard to 
the hotel rates and accommodations, and the round trip 
summer excursion rates from Boston, Worcester and Spriug- 
field, Mass. 

This book is free and will be mailed upon receipt of ad- 
dress.--Adv. 




















A GHARMING SUMMER HOME. 

Among the hundreds of Eastern summer resorts 
there is perhaps none more deserving of popular fa- 
vor than the Pequot Colony, near New London, Conn. 
Situated at the mouth of the Thames River, and but 
a short distance from where the waters of Long Is- 
land Sound unite with the Atlantic, it is always 
cooled and invigorated by ocean breezes, while its 
marine view is one of never ending beauty and va- 
riety. The Pequot House and Cottages are three 
miles distant from the city proper and are located in 
the center of a beautiful lawn sloping down to the 
water’s edge, about two hundred feet away. Elec- 
tric cars run to within a block of the hotel and car- 
riages meet all trains. The Harbor of New London 
is known by yachtsmen everywhere, and no better 
fishing is to be found on the coast, while the sur- 
rounding country abounds in beautiful drives. De- 
votees of golf will find an excellent nine-hole course 
and a comfortable club-house on the grounds of the 
Quaganapoxet Golf Club nearby. The proprietor of 
the Pequot House, Mr. William H. Hager, mally 
superintends every detail of management. he sleep- 
ing rooms are of lay size, well furnished and lighted 
by electricity. he sanitary arrangements are the 
best. The dining room is large and airy, and will 
pean seat four hundred persons, e cuisine 
is of the highest class. For those who prefer the pri- 
vacy of home life without the burdens of housekeep- 
ing the twenty-two cottages connected with the hotel 
furnish every requirement. Varying in size from five 
to fifteen rooms, with bath, they have ample piazzas, 
and are supplied with electric lights and hot and cold 
running water. One-.who cannot find in the Pequot 
— a charming summer home must indeed be hard 
0 please. 








THE DARRAGQ. 

The car, one of the most popular light tourin 
cars of France, because of the great anliciee of its od 
struction, its speed and comfort, also met with great 
favor in this country, where it is sold by the American Dar- 
racq Automobile Com , 652 Hudson St., New York, with 
branches at Chi: and Pittsburgh. The Darrac 
car of 12, 20 and of H. P. for 1908 is an entirely new depar- 
ture by these famous makers The frame 1s of pressed 
channel Stout, spectadiy designed for these cars,and is so 
perfectly b that vibration'is impossible. The chassis 
shown by the American Darracq Automobile Company at 

nm Square Garden was one of the leading features of 

the show. Itis probably one of the finest samples of auto- 
mobile engine building in the worid to-day. One of the 24 
eh a y = es = 3 Edward VII_‘ For cat- 
furt oformation ress the Ameri . 

mobile Company, 652 Hudson St., New York. - . 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


oft ante temations and absolute protection to the family and 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
The Washington pays Endowmen claims 

aay | loans money to ot policy-hold ~ Sept se mad 


ers, 
ts Trust-Fund fi 
com eb policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 


if want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
~ on oa mg policy, buy The Washington's 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


When Buying 
Paper 


For Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks : 











CRANES 





98 18 
LINEN RECORD Aran se ptt ALL LINEN 


Manufactured for 30 years by 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS, 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 


“JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mai 
. 3 m 
ceipt of ro cents to cover postage. weet fe- 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 


Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
ae If not at yours, will send 

ttle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


Qy 


Dept. E., 57 Prince St., NEW YORE 
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WILLIAMS s2zx° 


Commends itself to travelers by 
land or sea, on account of its con- 
venience, compactness, luxury and 


CCONOMY-~ age. of ail druggists. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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REGULAR PRICE 33 CTS. 


Good 12 & (5c Coffee 


GOOD 25 & 30c TEAS 
BEST 50 & 65c TEAS 


BEST FANCY ELGIN 


CREAMERY 


BUTTER At Cost 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y 
P. 0. BOX 289 
TELEPHONE 2451 CORTLANDT 











REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 
EAM OE 


Wedding Presents 


Tn Sterling Silver 
TABLE SPOONS 
SOUP SPOONS 
DESSERT SPOONS 
DINNER KNIVES 
DESSERT KNIVES 
BEEF CARVING SETS 
GAME CARVING SETS 
SALAD SERVING SETS 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


As well as a large variety 
of other useful articles. 


All in exclusive patterns copyrighted 
by Reed & Barton. 


41 UNION SQUARE 
6 MAIDEN LANE 


New York City 
And At Leading Jewelers Everywhere 
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Survey of the World 


An interesting con- 
troversy has arisen 
in Ohio over the 
question whether the coming Repub- 
lican convention in that State should 
call for the nomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1904. Intimate political friends 
of Senator Hanna expressed in the 
press their objections to such action. 
On the other hand, Senator Foraker 
urged that the President ought to have 
this indorsement, and a great majority 
of the Ohio newspapers agree with 
him. This was the situation when Sen- 
ator Hanna, on the 23d inst., published 
over his signature the following state- 
ment of his objections to the action pro- 
posed : 


Mr. Hanna and the 
Ohio Convention 


“Tt does not appear to me to be entirely 
proper for this convention to assume the pre- 
rogative of the one to be chosen in 1904, and 
upon which will rest the responsibility of rep- 
resenting and expressing the sentiment in our 
State for any candidate. 

“It would seem unnecessary for me to say 
that these conclusions are in no way influenced 
by any personal desires or ambitions of my 
own. I have often stated, both privately and 
publicly, that I am not and will not be a candi- 
date for the Presidential nomination. 

“On account of my position as chairman of 
the Republican National Committee and the 
further fact. that this year I am supposed to 
have a vital interest in the results in Ohio as 
bearing upon my re-election to the United 
States Senate, it would be presumed that I 
might have some influence as to the policy or 
action of the State Convention this year in 
national affairs. In that connection, if such a 


resolution were adopted, it would seem ap- 
parent that whatever that influence might be it 
had been exerted in a direction which would 
cause just criticism on the part of any other 
person who might aspire to be a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for President in 





1904. For these reasons I am opposed to the 
adoption of such a resolution.” 

On the same day Senator Foraker re- 
marked that the issue had been precipi- 
tated by Senator Hanna’s friends, and 
must now be met in the convention. 
Senator Hanna, according to his own 
repeated statements, he added, war not 
in the field, a great majority of the Ohio 
Republicans wanted Mr. Roosevelt, and 
they would be placed in a false attitude 
if the convention should fail to pass a 
resolution calling for his nomination. 


ad 


Three days of rest in 
Yosemite Park, where 
he passed the nights in 
the open air without the shelter of a 
tent, greatly refreshed the President. 
Coming out on the 18th, his coach broke 
the record for the drive from the cafion 
to his train at Raymond, covering the 
69 miles in 10 hours. His route there- 
after passed through Reno and Carson 
(in Nevada), Colfax, Sacramento and 
Redding (in California), and northward 
to the cities of Oregon and Washington. 
It will be remembered that. ex-Senator 
Simon, of Oregon, asserted not long ago 
that the President had discriminated 
against him in the matter of appoint- 
ments because he was a Jew. Mr. Roose- 
velt appears to have had this in mind 
when he said in his speech at Salem: 
“Fundamentally in this country we are free 
from the dreadful curse of religious hatred and 
persecution which has worked so much evil in 
times past in the world at large. We realize 
that a corner stone in the building of this Gov- 
ernment must be not only religious toleration 
before the law, but a genuine religious tolera- 
tion among ourselves. We in America ‘are to 
be held thrice blessed that the chance for ani- 
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Mr. Roosevelt in 
the Northwest 
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mosity between Jew and Gentile or between 
Christian sects has become infinitesimal to the 
vanishing point.” 


And at the banquet in Portland the 
President sent for Rabbi Wise and kept 
him by his side during the greater part 
of the evening. Mr. Simon's charges 
appear to have caused no political defec- 
tion among the Republican Hebrews of 
the Northwest. On his way to the sta- 
tion in Salem, Mr. Roosevelt saw a little 
girl, an invalid, lying upon a stretcher at 
the curbing. He stopped his carriage, 
alighted and kissed her. At Portland 
there was seen in the grand parade a re- 
markable human flag, composed of 400 
girls, some in red, some in white, and 
some in blue, whose fine marching gave 
to the eye a picture of the national ban- 
ner. In the City Park, where the Presi- 
dent laid the cornerstone of a monument 
in memory of the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition, 12,000 school children, each wav- 
ing a flag, were massed upon seats ar- 
ranged for effective display. In all these 
Northwestern cities the processions that 
greeted the President contained organi- 
zations of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and of soldiers who had served 
in the Philippines. These and the Grand 
Army men suggested much that the 
President said in his brief speeches. At 
Tacoma (on the 22d) General Funston 
was one of the city’s guests. It was 
there, in Wright Park, that Mr. Roose- 
velt spoke at length in behalf of a larger 
navy as “the main prop of a good for- 
eign policy.” He earnestly believed, he 
said, and he hoped with all his heart, that 
there would always be peace between the 
United States and other Powers; but he 
wished this peace “ to come to us not as 
a favor granted in contempt, but to be 
the kind of peace that comes to the just 
man armed, the peace that we can claim 
as a matter of right.” The veterans of 
the Civil War by daring to fight had 
forever assured a national ptace for the 
Republic. “ Peace came to us for all 
time,” said he, “because you dared to 
fight; and the people who in your day 
called for peace at any price, if they had 
had their own way would have doomed 
us to generations of struggle, to genera- 
tions of war.” So also the soldiers of 
1898 and tiie years immediately follow- 
ing had given the nation an assured 
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position such as it could have acquired 
in no other way. 

“You made it infinitely less liable, not more 
liable, that we should ever, for instance, have 
serious trouble with any nation as to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

“Our interests in the trade that goes across 
the Pacific Ocean are such, our positions of 
command in reference to that ocean are such, 
that we must have a decisive say in its future. 
We can only have that say in peace by building 
up an adequate navy. 

“Tf we fail to build an adequate navy then 
some time some great Power, throwing off the 
restraint of international morality, will take 
some step against us, relying upon the weak- 
ness of our navy. I know my countrymen, 
and I know that in such cases they would fight 
anyhow, and, therefore, in your own interest, 
I ask you to see to it that you do not fight with 
the odds against you. Above all, by preparing 
sufficiently, obviate all need whatever of fight- 
ing at all. The surest guaranty of peace is. an 
adequate navy.” 


After this address the President was es- 
corted by the Grand Lodge of the State 
and the Commanderies of Tacoma and 
Seattle to the site of the new Masonic 
Temple, where he laid the cornerstone. 
In Seattle he predicted that Alaska 
would be one of the greatest and most 
populous States of the Union, support- 
ing before the end of the century as many 
people as are now living on the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. 


At the beginning of the 
present week a contest of a 
very serious character be- 
tween the builders in New York and 
their organized employees appeared to be 
at hand. Owing to strikes and lockouts 
100,000 workmen of the building trades 
were idle last week; the closing of the 
lumber yards in Brooklyn (those in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx having been closed 
for some time) would increase the num- 
ber, it was thought, by 70,000. On the 
side of the employers there has been 
formed by 800 delegates, representing 34 
trade organizations and $500,000,000 of 
capital, a protective association whose 
purpose, its officers say, is not to oppress 
unions or to oppose the organization of 
labor, but to defend the building industry 
against unreasonable exactions, the 


In the Field 
of Labor 


“tyranny of walking delegates,” and the 
quarrels between unions or branches of 
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unions. The builders have suffered by 
reason of a long quarrel between two 
unions of carpenters and because of dis- 
putes between branches of unions con- 
cerning the assignment of men to certain 
kinds of work. All parts of the industry 
are so closely interwoven that trouble in 
one may seriously affect all. A strike of 
teamsters has closed the yards where 
lumber and other materials are sold; the 
lockout of 12,000 ironworkers has 
checked the construction of buildings. 
The iron companies give notice that they 
will employ non-union labor unless their 
men return within a week at the old 
wages. By the progress of organization 
the many allied unions in the building in- 
dustry have acquired so much power that 
the builders have decided to combine for 
resistance.—Following the riot on the 
17th there was no serious disorder 
in Bridgeport last week. On Sun- 
day, the 24th, cars were running for ten 
hours in peace. At the urgent request or 
demand of prominent citizens, Mayor 
Mulvihill agreed on the 18th that he 
would not interfere with or restrain the 
police. Thereafter the Chief of Police 
and the Sheriff labored in harmony for 
the preservation of order. The Mayor 
still insists that he did not prevent the 
arrest of a stone-thrower by sheriff's 
deputies. He did, however, direct that 
policemen should not ride on cars for the 
protection of motormen.—On the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad the strikers have won 
a victory. Concessions from the com- 
pany have ended the long strike of the 
Union Pacific machinists. In Denver an 
impending general strike has _ been 
averted by an agreement involving arbi- 
tration and permitting the employment 
of non-union men.—To a score of strikes 
in Chicago, now affecting the laundries, 
bakeries, restaurants and other branches 
of business, several are to be added, and 
it is feared that a rejection of the demand 
of 8,000 freight-handlers for higher 
wages will cripple the railroad service.— 
A bill requiring the incorporation of 
unions has been rejected in the Connecti- 
cut Legislature. 


In the Lake Lanao dis- 
trict of Mindanao, the 
Moros appear to have 
been subdued by the battle at Taraca, 
where 300 of them (nine Dattos in- 


The Philippine 
Islands 
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cluded) were slain; but there has been 
fighting in neighboring districts and also. 
in Cebu. At Sucatlan (in the Misamis 
district, west of Lake Lanao), a campaign 
against the followers of the insurgent 
leader, Flores, has résulted in the death 
of Capt. Clough Overton (West Point, 
1888) and Private Noyes, of the Fif- 
teenth Cavalry. Fifty of these insur- 
gents (who are not Moros, but savage 
mountaineers) had been captured and 
were confined at Sucatlan, guarded only 
by Captain Overton and three of his men. 
They broke out of their prison, killed 
Overton and Noyes, and escaped. After 
a time they renewed the attack, but a 
cavalryman named William Ballou de- 
fended the dead and his one surviving 
companion (who was wounded) until 
reinforcements arrived—On Camaguin 
Island, north of the Lanao district, 300 
insurgents for a time resisted the landing 
of a force of scouts, but were overcome. 
—lIn the island of Cebu, the constabulary 
are opposed by 1,500 ladrones and 
fanatics. Lieutenant Walker and six 
constables were attacked by a large party. 
Walker and two of his men lost their 
lives, but not until they had killed 35 
of the ladrones. Three constables were 
captured and afterward murdered; one 
escaped to tell the story—Sefior Mabini, 
who was the head of Aguinaldo’s Cabinet 
and Chief Justice of his Supreme Court, 
died in Manila recently of cholera. He 
was said to be “the brains” of the in- 
surrection. Because he refused to take 
the oath of allegiance he was confined at 
Guam until February last, when he was 
brought back to Manila. He took the 
oath before he landed, and thereafter 
lived in seclusion. A public funeral was 
permitted, and 8,000 natives marched 
with Mabini’s body to the grave.—The 
records of the Workingmen’s Union at 
Manila have been seized by the Govern- 
ment. It is said that the union’s funds 
have been diverted to improper uses by 
Gomez, the president, who is also the 
head of the Nationalist party, and was 
recently accused of supplying money to 
ladrones. He is now making a tour of 
the provinces, holding meetings and pur- 
suing a course that closely borders upon 
a violation of the sedition laws.—Dorr, 
the proprietor, and O’Brien, the editor, 
of Freedom, have been found not guilty 
of sedition, but have been convicted of 
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libeling Commissioner Legarda.—Two 
seditious plays have recently been sup- 
pressed in Manila by the Government. 
The presentation of another, in the 
Libertad Theater, was interrupted by 
Americans in the audience, at the point 
where the heroine threw down the 
American flag, raised the standard of 
the Katipunan revolutionary society, and 
predicted that the foreigners would soon 
be expelled from the islands. The Amer- 
icans drove the actors from the stage and 
destroyed the scenery. 
Sd 

The resignation of Algood, 
the negro mail carrier who 
was attacked on his route in 
Tennessee by masked men, has been ac- 
cepted by the Postmaster-General, who 
asks the Civil Service Commission to 
certify another candidate for appoint- 
ment to the place. Inquiry shows, Gen- 
eral Payne says, that the lawless act by 
which Algood was intimidated was not 
approved by the people living along the 
route. Algood, in his opinion, could 
safely resume his work. For some time 
a negro has been carrier on a neighbor- 
ing route——A curious indication of pub- 
lic sentiment in the South is seen in the 
experience of a chambermaid who recent- 
ly refused to make the bed in the room 
occupied by Booker T. Washington in a 
prominent hotel in Indianapolis. She 
was discharged by the landlord. Gifts 
from many parts of the South have since 
been sent to her. In several cities popu- 
lar subscriptions have been started for 
her benefit. From New Orleans she re- 
ceived $1,000, from Houston $500. At 
last reports her income from such sources 
was about $200 a day. Drawn by stories 
about these funds, burglars entered her 
lodgings on the 22d and stole such part 
Of her gains as had not been placed in 
bank.—Charles H. Keep, a lawyer, of 
Buffalo, has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, in place of 
Milton E. Ailes, resigned.—The investi- 
gation in progress in the Post Office De- 
partment has shown that under Superin- 
tendent Machen, recently suspended, the 
expenses of the rural and municipal free 
delivery services have been permitted to 
exceed the appropriations by $227,000, 
altho the excess was*reported by him on 
May Ist to be only $20,000. The Depart- 
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ment has canceled 3,046 promotions 
which were to take effect on July Ist, but 
which were in excess of the number al- 
lowed by law.—By direction of Attorney- 
General Knox, the District-Attorney in 
New York, in behalf of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will ask the 
courts to compel the anthracite coal rail- 
road companies to produce the contracts 
and other papers which they withheld 
from the Commission at the recent hear- 
ing. 

4 & 

The final clause of the Platt 
Amendment provided that the 
Government of Cuba should embody 
the requirements of the Amendment in 
a permanent treaty with the United 
States. In compliance with this pro- 
vision, a permanent treaty, in which 
the Platt Amendment is incorporated 
word for word, was signed at Havana 
on the 22d by Minister Squiers and 
Sefior Zaldo, the Cuban Secretary of 
State. This treaty and the agreement 
concerning naval stations may not be 
ratified, it is said, at the present session 
of the Cuban Congress, because many 
members desire to defer action until 
next winter, when the fate of the Reci- 
procity Treaty will be determined at 
Washington. There will be a special 
treaty concerning the ownership of the 
Isle of Pines.—On the 2oth, the first 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
republic, Cuba’s Independence Day 
was celebrated throughout the island. 
In Havana, where all business was sus- 
pended, the President reviewed the 
policemen, firemen, rural guards and 
artillery. The streets were full of peo- 
ple, enjoying the bright decorations by 
day and the fireworks by night; and 
there was no disorder. President 
Roosevelt sent from California a tele- 
gram of congratulation, to which Presi- 
dent Palma responded with the “warm- 
est wishes” for his “ personal happi- 
ness” and for the prosperity of the 
United States under his wise adminis- 
tration. Secretary Root said in his dis- 
patch: “ The year of successful admin- 
istration and respect for law has con- 
founded the enemies of Cuba and 
strengthened the courage and hope of 
her friends.” A part of President Pal- 
ma’s reply was as follows: 
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“The Government and people of the United 
States are entitled to the everlasting gratitude 
of the people of Cuba, who, amidst the happi- 
ness they enjoy to-day, do not forget how much 
they are obliged to the American people for 
the share they took in helping them to gain 
independence and freedom.” 


The anniversary was also celebrated 
in New York by the Cuban residents 
of the city, and in the village of Cen- 
tral Valley (N. Y.), where President 
Palma lived for many years. Review- 
ing the year in Cuba, Minister Quesada 
points to the present surplus of $3,000,- 
000 (against $500,000 a year ago), the 
maintenance of order, the support of 
the schools and sanitary work, the con- 
struction of railroads and the plans for 
building large hotels, which will make 
the island one of the world’s great win- 
ter .resorts—The Cuban-American 
League now discloses the fact that the 
anonymous contribution of $5,000, 
which headed the national subscription 
for starving Cubans before the Spanish 
war, was the gift of President Mc- 
Kinley. 
& 

The most talked-of subject 
in England to-day is un- 
doubtedly the Zollverein 
proposed by Mr. Chamberlain. In a 
recent speech made at Birmingham the 
Colonial Secretary brought up the 
question of a tariff league among the 
members. of the Empire in such a man- 
ner as to render it the predominant is- 
sue before the Government. He said 
that on returning from South Africa 
he had found the people discussing 
local questions of little significance. He 
proposed to bring forward the great 
imperialist policy upon which the fate 
of the Empire depended: “ Whether 
we stand together one free nation 
against all the world, or whether we 
shall fall into separate States, selfishly 
seeking their own interests and losing 
the advantages that unity alone can 
give.” To preserve the Empire, Mr. 
Chamberlain argued that the trade of 
the colonies should be secured. Canada 
had made offers of exceptional advan- 
tages, but these Great Britain had not 
dared to accept through a narrow in- 
terpretation of the doctrine of free 
trade. He himself was a free trader, 
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standing of what was aimed at in free 
trade. Great Britain, it seemed to him, 
was so wedded to its fiscal system that 
it could not defend its colonies. Such 
a position was not intended by the pio- 
neers of free trade, who, if they were 
living to-day, would agree to a treaty 
of preference and reciprocity among 
the members of the Empire. He de- 
sired that the discussion of the question 
be left open, as the issue was graver in 
its consequences than any merely local 
dispute. A mistake in legislation could 
be corrected, but a mistake in the im- 
perial policy was irretrievable. 

“There are two alternatives before you,” he 
said ; “ first, to maintain the free trade policy in 
all its severity, altho it is repudiated by every 
other nation and your colonies; second, to in- 
sist that we be not bound by any purely tech- 
nical definition of free trade. While we seek 
the one chief object, the free interchange of 
commerce between ourselves and all the na- 
tions of the world, we will, nevertheless, re- 
cover our freedom, resume the power of nego- 
tiation, and, if necessary, of retaliation.” 


Another question much debated is the 
Education bill. It was supposed after 
the passing of the measure that the Op- 
position would acquiesce in it and that 
the threatened “ Passive Resistance ” 
would not be acted out. At the mid- 
day service, however, in the City Tem- 
ple on May 14th, the pastor, the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, who is the successor 
of the late Dr. Parker and may be said 
to voice the determination of the Non- 
conformists, announced his adhesion to 
the “ Passive Resistance” movement. 
This movement is simply a determina- 
tion to refuse to pay the taxes which 
would carry out the provisions of the 
Education bill. Again on Sunday, May 
23d, labor took sides with the Non- | 
conformists against the bill. Crowds” 

of people met in Hyde Park to de- 
nounce the measure, and it is estimated 
that from 300,000 to 500,000 persons 
listened to the speeches there during 
the course of the day. 

ws 

According to the state- 
ment of Lord Cranborne, 
the British Under For- 
eign Secretary, the number of Jews killed 
in Bessarabia was about 100, which is 
double the number given out officially at 
St. Petersburg. The Russian estimate 
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makes the number of killed 45, and the 
wounded 424. The President of the 
Alliance Israélite, in Paris, declares that 
4,000 Jewish families were ruined in the 
Kishineff massacre, and that the total 
damage caused was about 8,000,000 
francs. General von Raaben, Governor 
of Kishineff, has been removed, but ap- 
parently only to be placed in another po- 
sition in the Department of the Interior. 
The chief of police has also been dis- 
missed for failing to suppress the riots, 
but whether any genuine punishment has 
been dealt to him does not appear. The 
Jews have filed many claims for damages 
against the ex-Governor and other au- 
thorities. The cases against von Raaben 
will be tried by the Senate and the other 
cases in the lower courts. M. Davido- 
vitch, who is the investigating magistrate 
at Kishineff, was himself formerly ac- 
tive in an Anti-Jewish campaign, and is 
said to be liberating the guilty persons 
and to be impeding the action of justice. 
Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador 
to this country, is incensed at the attitude 
taken by Americans in the affair. He 
lays the blame upon the Jews themselves, 
who, he says, refuse to engage in agricul- 
ture and as money lenders oppress the 
poor peasants until the latter rise to take 
vengeance. He declares also that the 
Russian Government affords the same 
protection to Jews as to any other of its 
citizens, and that when a riot occurs and 
Jews are attacked, the officials are prompt 
to apprehend and punish those -who 
began the disorders. The figures of 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, who is secretary of the Inter- 
national Jewish Association, contradict 
flatly Count Cassini’s statement. In 1890 
he says there were more than 100,000 
Jewsin Russia engaged in agriculture, the 
greater portion of them being in southern 
Russia. He admits, however, that, since 
the May laws of 1882 putting a stop to 
the migration of Jews from the towns 
into the villages, the tendency toward 
agriculture has been arrested. Naturally 
the brutality of the Russians at Kishineff 
has brought to mind the massacre of the 
Chinese at Blagovestchensk at the time 
of the Boxer troubles, and it has been 
suggested that Russia, if she obtained 
unhampered control of Manchuria, 
would make a harsh ruler for the natives. 
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The maps commonly 
show Albania as a 
narrow strip of terri- 
tory on the Adriatic coast, bounded on 
the north by Montenegro, on the south 
by Greece, and on the east by Old Servia 
(Kossovo) and Macedonia. In fact, 
however, Albania, or at least Albanian 
predominance, takes a turn at the top and 
runs well into the plain of Kossovo, al- 
most up to the Servian frontier. The 
military problem of the Turks is a seri- 
ous one: the subjection of a hardy, well 
armed. race of Highlanders who count 
50,000 to 100,000 fighting men, and who 
at the first sign of success could expand 
into something like 300,000. The Al- 
banians have no artillery, but the country 
is so rugged that only a few mountain 
batteries can be used by the Turkish 
troops. The scene of the present disturb- 
ances in European Turkey falls pretty 
well within the area covered by the third 
of the seven great army corps, or ordus, 
into which Turkey is divided. This ordu 
has its headquarters at Salonika, and its 
territorial district includes Albania, Old 
Servia, Macedonia and Smyrna. It is 
divided-into tive divisions of Nizams and 
four of Redifs, with one division of cav- 
alry and the corps troops, together with 
the Jlaveh, or local militia. The Nizam 
and Redif are the regular troops and 
regular reserve. The Jlaveh are irregu- 
lars and consists of 118 battalions in the 
European district and 51 in Smyrna. 
They are used chiefly for garrison duties 
when the regular troops are ordered on 
a campaign. The nine divisions of regu- 
lars are made up of 144 battalions of in- 
fantry mobilized to an average strength 
of 800 each, together with the division 
cavalry (about 5,000 men) and a few 
engineers. The artillery amounts to 48 
batteries of field artillery, with ten moun- 
tain and six howitzer batteries. This is 
the normal force which must be em- 
ployed for subduing the Albanians, pre- 
serving order among the Macedonians, 
and watching some 100 miles of the 
Bulgarian frontier. The troops quar- 
tered in Macedonia have their hands 
full, and for use in Albania Turkey 
would have only some 40 battalions, 
or 32,000 men, with perhaps six bat- 
teries, for any combined active op- 
erations. This latter force. is divided 
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into two divisions, under Shakir Pasha 
and Shemshi Pasha. respectively, and 
they have already advanced from Veri- 
sovitch toward Prizrend. A third divi- 
sion is expected shortly from Konia, in 
Asia, and will be in reserve under Nazir 
Pasha at Verisovitch. The whole is un- 
der the command of F. M. Omer Rushdi 
Pasha, but he is a very old man and 
probably only a figure-head, for there can 
be no-doubt that the real control will be 
attempted from Constantinople. 


as 


Mr. McCormick, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Russia, 
gave an interview to the St. 
James’s Gazette, while stopping at Lon- 
don on his way to this country. He 
said that one of his last official acts be- 
fore leaving St. Petersburg was to in- 
terrogate the Russian Government on 
its policy toward Manchuria. He was 
assured that Russia had no desire to see 
the Manchurian ports closed to the 
United States, that Russian interests, 
in fact, demanded the open door just as 
strongly as did those of the United 
States. He did not regard the situa- 
tion in the Far East as in any way se- 
rious. Nevertheless, it seems to be cer- 
tain that Russia is obtaining from 
China the demands which were so vig- 
orously protested by the other Govern- 
ments at Peking. China has agreed 
not to cede any part of Manchuria to 
another Power, not to alter the present 
administration of Mongolia, and not to 
open any new treaty ports in Man- 
churia. Russia already has control of 
the telegraph line from Port Arthur to 
Mukden, and, whether by agreement or 
not, the customs revenues at New- 
Chwang are paid regularly into the 
Russo-Chinese Bank. So far as the 
trade of this country to Manchuria is 
concerned, the action of Russia has cer- 
tainly been detrimental. The Ameri- 
can cotton trade was increasing enor- 
mously until recently, when Russia ex- 
erted coercive pressure upon China to 
obtain orders for 800,000 bales of goods 
which otherwise would have been im- 
ported from this country.. In a recent 
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speech, M. -Merkuloff, a well-known 
Russian economist and friend of de 
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Witte, pointed out the reasons why 
Russia was interested in closing the 
door to foreign trade in Manchuria. 
Despite all her efforts the exports of 
Russia to China have hitherto been 


very small. China’s imports in 1902 
amounted to 320,000,000 rubles, out of 
which Russia got only 28,000 rubles. 
The Japanese are becoming anxious 
over the attitude of Russia toward 
Korea. There are small bodies of Rus- 
sians on both banks of the Yalu River, 
which forms the boundary between 
Manchuria and Korea. Bodies of 
troops, it is stated, are constantly cross- 
ing the river, and Russia pays no at- 
tention to the vigorous protests of 
Japan against these movements. Rus- 
sia’s excuse is that it is necessary to 
protect the Russians who have re- 
ceived concessions in the lumber coun- 
try on the Korean side of the Yalu.— 
From Southern China come reports of 
a famine which form anything but 
agreeable reading. In Kwang Si and 
elsewhere people are suffering actual 
starvation. The heads of families are 
selling their children for any sum from 
$2 to $5 each, but have difficulty in find- 
ing purchasers. In a singlé village 200 
people have perished from starvation, 
and unless the rice crops of July, Au- 
gust and September are abundant no 
alleviation can be expected. 


& 


May 20th was the com- 
memoration day of the 
death of a former Banus 
of Croatia, and the people of Agram, 
the capital of Croatia, took this occa- 
sion to make a demonstration against 
the Government. There has been trou- 
ble in this province of Hungaria for 
some time, springing chiefly from in- 
veterate hostility between the Slavs of 
Croatia and the Magyars of Hungaria, 
of which Croatia is a member. The 
Croatian peasants are bitter on account 
of their extreme poverty, which they 
charge to overtaxation on the part of 
the Government at Budapest, and there 
is a great deal of indignation against 
the rule of the present Banus, Count 
Khuen Hederdary, who is said to be 
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tyrannical in his methods of govern- 
ment. Another matter of dispute is the 
everlasting language question. Ac- 
cording to the Hungaria-Croatian 
Ausgleich of 1868 it was agreed that 
Croatian should be the official language 
of the State. Now, however, the Hun- 
garians are resorting to oppressive 
measures to make Magyar predom- 
inate. The liberty of the press also has 
been invaded, and opposition news- 
papers have been suppressed and con- 
fiscated. Public meetings of the peo- 
ple have been prohibited, and so firmly 
have the Hungarians got possession of 
the governmental machine that, in spite 
of the sentiment of the people, 54 out 
of 88 deputies in the Croatian Diet are 
supporters of Hungary. It is main- 
tained that only 3 per cent. of the peo- 
ple are allowed to vote, so that the Diet 
does not at all represent the popular 
will. At the riots which occurred at 
the commemoration season at Agram 
there was a conflict with the police, 
who charged on the crowd with drawn 
sabers, wounding many and making 350 
arrests. There are already more than 
2,000 prisoners in the Croatian jails, 
and the number is swelling. Agram is 
under military rule, the streets are 
closed by troops, and four new regi- 
ments have been ordered to the district. 
A curious feature of the disturbances 
is the widespread belief among the 
more ignorant people that the Austrian 
Crown Prince Rudolph is not dead, but 
is living in Russia, and will at the 
proper moment appear to deliver Cro- 
atia from the Hungarian misrule. 
To Austria indeed the Croatians look 
for help against what they consider 
Hungarian oppression. Petitioners, 
however, who went to Vienna were not 
received by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. Dr. von Koerber, the Austrian 
Premier, informed them that for con- 
stitutional reasons he would be unable 
to ask the Emperor to receive them. 
As Croatia is a part of Hungary, it 
would not have been proper for the 
Emperor of Austria to interfere in the 
matter. On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment at Vienna has expressed its 
sympathy with the drastic measures 
which M. de Szell, the Premier, de- 
clared in the Hungarian Chamber 
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would be adopted to suppress the up- 
rising in Croatia. 


In the middle of June the 
German Empire will be in 
the throes of a general 
election for the Imperial Parliament. 
This election takes place because of the 
fact that the five years legislative period 
of Reichstag closed on the last day of 
April,and the life of the present Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies came to an end 
on the first day of May. There is a 
general feeling of uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction among the politicians repre- 
senting all parties. Beyond this there is 
at the present time but little evidence of 
the real state of opinion in the country, 
and it is impossible even to hazard a 
forecast of the probable result of the 
coming general election. The Agrarian 
movement, it may be said, is still as ag- 
gressive as ever; the Social Democrats 
are counting upon a considerable follow- 
ing when the final result of the elections 
is known late in June. The new Ger- 
man tariff is by no means regarded with 
satisfaction by any of the politicians ex- 
cept the Agrarians. They appear to be 
fearful that the Government may not 
have an opportunity of putting it into 
force. The position of Count von Biilow 
in connection with the tariff is very deli- 
cate. On the one hand there is embar- 
rassment signified in the commercial ne- 
gotiations with foreign Powers, and on 
the other hand in the necessary dealings 
with the Agrarians who support. him. 
Surveys. of the legislative period, which 
has just expired, are by no means entirely 
satisfactory. A new army bill and a very 
important navy bill were included in the 
legislative work. The task of reforming 
the imperial finances so as adequately 
to meet the increasing demands of na- 
tional expenditure and to avoid the re- 
currence of serious deficits was almost 
entirely evaded. The workman’s insur- 
ance laws were revised, and something 
was done. toward removing from Ger- 
many the reproach of being a laggard in 
its legislation for the protection of chil- 
dren in workshops and factories. Some 
legislative progress was made in deating 
with epidemics.. Laws looking toward 
regulating the inspection of meat and an 
immigration law were also passed. 
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The Canal Project and Colombian Feeling 


[The following article was prepared at our request by a well-known gentleman now residing in 
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Colombia. For business reasons he does not wish his name to appear. The article gives an illumi- 
nating account of the feeling in Colombia in regard to the United States and the Panama Canal project. 


—EDITOR. ] 


UCH is being said, and the wide 
world in patient expectation is 
awaiting further developments as 

regards ratification or rejection by the 
Colombian Congress of the Treaty with 
the United States concerning the Panama 
Canal. Congress is supposed to meet in 
June next. 

In Colombia, “a free country ”— 
\ithout a free press—the Panama Canal 
question is discussed but by groups of in- 
dividuals belonging to different political 
parties. To get at a just estimate of the 
feeling of the Colombian people as a 
whole it is necessary to give the opinions 
of the different parties. 

The nation might be divided, as things 
now stand, into three great parties: First, 
in point of number, the Liberal party; 
second, the Nationalist Conservative,and, 
third, the Historical Conservative; this 
last the party ‘n power, or the Govern- 
ment of to-day. 

The Liberal party, tho already split up 
into several sections, admirers of their 
chosen chiefs, expresses the opinion that 
the Treaty should be rejected. The Na- 
tionalist Conservative party is of like 
opinion. But the third, the Government 
party, entertains the idea of treating with 
the United States. 

The feeling throughout the country is 
not to cede territory to the United States, 
or to any other country, because this 
would not be in accordance with the ideas 
of national honor and patriotism. 

There is a feeling in the South Ameri- 
can republics of distrust of the great re- 
public of the North, a feeling that with 
the “ Yanquis,” as they call them, might 
is right ; and so it is that they misinterpret 
the motives of the Americans. The 
measures taken by the Americans on the 
isthmus during the late revolution have 
caused greater distrust and suspicion. to 
arise. The Liberals declare that the 
Americans prevented their success, and 





at the same time the Government resented 
the measure which practically prevented 
the expeditious transportation of armed 
troops across the isthmus on several ex- 
citing occasions, believing that they fa- 
vored the rebels. This statement may 
surprise many readers, since it is known 
that the representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of the rebels assured the Ameri- 
cans that they did not in any way inter- 
rupt their military movements on the 
isthmus. This is characteristic of the 
Colombians. 

A Conservative general on his way 
from the interior to Panama said in a 
speech at a banquet that he did not fear 
the revolution so much as the Americans ; 
that the Americans were their chief 
enemy, and that in case of trouble all 
Colombians should unite to resist them in 
defense of “La Patria.” On another 
occasion another Conservative general, 
after arriving from the isthmus, was 
heard to say that he had returned because 
he did not want to shoot down Ameri- 
cans. 

An idea that has taken a strong: hold 
on Colombian people is that the Ameri- 
cans, above all other Anglo-Saxons, are 
too “absorbing.” They would prefer to 
treat with France and would probably 
grant more concessions to her than to 
America, there being less of that feeling 
of distrust. They fear the Americans 
and never have a good word for them, ex- 
cept that they are “too smart.” Not- 
withstanding, the whole country is will- 
ing to treat with the United States on the 
same terms, or similar, as they had al- 
ready treated with France—lease of ter- 
ritory for a long period with option to 
renew for another long period; ceding 
of territory or lease in perpetuity not to 
be considered, neither control nor sover- 
eignty by a foreign power over their ter- 
ritory, for this would be a humiliation to 
them as a nation. 
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It is strange to note that there are many 
Colombians who never think or say any- 
thing about the Panama Canal. There is 
little or no faith in the Government, 
whichever party is in power, and for this 
reason they are wholly uninterested and 
busy themselves with the internal politi- 
cal affairs of their country, such as revo- 
lutions, etc., not minding what their re- 
lations may he with foreign nations, since 
they have no voice in such matters. They 
say that the Colombian nation will not 
in the least receive any benefit from the 
money which the sale of the canal .strip 
might bring; that this money will serve 
to enrich a select few of the Government, 
as experience has already taught them. 
In view of this they say that it is best to 
treat with nobody—to have no canal. 

Speaking with a friend on one occasion 
about the feeling of “ patriotism,” I was 
a bit taken aback with a little frank 
speech on his*part. Says he: “ Patriot- 
ism! we are none of us patriots! Our 
revolutions prove this to us. Were we 
patriots there would be no wars or petty 
strifes among us, and, moreover, we 
would not fear or distrust the United 
States in the least. But it is just this: 
In the territory designed for the working 
of the canal we have two important cities, 
Colon and Panama. The moment Amer- 
ica steps in all Colombians that inhabit 
that region will be becoming American- 
ized. It is known that the natives of 
Panama have often said that they are not 
Colombians, but that they are Panama- 
nians, and they have desired to be sepa- 
rate and are willing to-day to form what 
would be called the Republic of Panama, 
under American protection. The depart- 
ment of Panama, it is said, has elected 
as representatives for Congress men who 
are in favor of the canal scheme as pro- 
posed by the Americans. We understand 
the Monroe Doctrine as practiced by the 
Americans—America for the Americans 
of the North.” 

The Government, or third party in 
point of number but first in regard to 
power, realizes that the financial condi- 
tion of the:country is at its worst; now 
100 pesos Colombian currency are only 
worth one American gold dollar. Deeply 
in debt and without any means forth- 
coming to meet the demands made upon 
her, and with claims which sooner or later 
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she will have to meet, the projected canal 
scheme is received with favor. 

If Congress meets great opposition to 
the treaty is expected; but there would 
be many whose influence might turn the 
balance in the scales and convince Con- 
gress that this strip of land in question, 
which is of absolutely no value to them, is 
their means of salvation if they will only 
put away all sentiment of patriotism, so 
called, and work together for the good of 
their country. It is known that Presi- 
dent Marroquin is in favor of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty as ratified by the Amer- 
ican Congress. 

The rumor that there will be no meet- 
ing of Congress comes from the interior. 
And some have interpreted it that Con- 
gress will not meet so as to avoid the dis- 
cussion of the Panama Canal. It appears 
that in the recent elections there resulted 
a majority in the representation of the 
Nationalist Conservative party, and this, 
it is said, will be sufficient reason for 
Congress not to meet. And it is said that 
most probably the Government will call 
together a convention made up of its own 
circle which will proceed with the work 
of the nation’s affairs, and,as is expected, 
will ratify the treaty with the United 
States regarding the Panama Canal. 
But it would not be surprising if there 
should be a demand for a yet higher 
price, since you hear it being said that 
the concession is worth more than ten 
million dollars; for, say they, what are 
ten million dollars? This again is char- 
acteristic of the ‘Colombians—a peculiar- 
ity in bargaining with foreigners. Their 
price for the canal was suddenly worth 
more than six millions, and then it was 
raised to ten millions. The Americans 
thought this to be unreasonable, Colom- 
bia wanting to drive too sharp a bargain. 

It would be well to hear all and form 
no opinion as to what will be the outcome 
of all this talk. The Colombians are born 
talkers, just as much as the Americans, 
and they exercise their right of freedom 
solely in this way, since there is no free 
press. You hear some say that Colombia 
does not need ten millions to put her on a 
sound financial basis, because besides her 
vast natural resources, such as mines, 
etc., she has a large income from her ex- 
port and import duties, which are every 
day increasing ; that this income would be 
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enough to restore to her prosperity pro- 
vided the right use was made of it. 

You hear others say that it is best for 
Colombia to ratify the treaty with the 
United States because the “ Yanquis ” 
will make the Panama Canal by hook or 
crook ; that they had better grant her con- 
cessions peacefully than to be forced to 
do so, for they believe that the Americans 
will take the territory by force and work 
it because they have bought out the rights 
of the French Canal Company ; therefore 
the wisest thing for Colombia to do is to 
make sure of what she can get now. 


oo] 
Richest Trade Union 


The 
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Little does it matter what be the option 
of the one or of the other of the political 
parties or of the individuals of the na- 
tion; the present critical financial state 
of the country favors the Canal Treaty, 
and the Government more than any other 
party has realized this. Until the day 
that Congress or a convention has met 
the last word concerning the canal will 
not be heard. The resolving of this im- 
portant affair lies with the Government, 
and whatever they do will decide the fate 
of the country. 
CoLomBiA, SOUTH \MERICA, 


World 


in the 


By Herbert N. Casson 


[Mr. Casson, as our readers will remember, is an authority on the American trade union move- 
ment. He was originally a Methodist minister and later foundedthe first Labor Church in the United 
States. For the past few years he has been an active participant in all sorts of radical enterprises, 
which he has aided as much with his pen as his executive ability.—Epr1rTor.] 


HE richest trade union in the world, 
a unique and powerful organiza- 
tion, is located in New York City. 
On account of its unparalleled success 
in maintaining the principles of union- 
ism against all economic antagonists it 
is not usually classed among the other 
labor bodies, but any one who applies to 
it the ordinary rules of classification will 
see at once that it properly belongs to 
the trade union species. 
Strange as it may seem, and prophetic 
of a labor millennium, this prosperous 
trade union actually owns its own hall— 
a magnificent building that cost, land and 
all, over $9,000,000. This beautiful 
“ People’s Palace” is located on Broad 
Street, and has become one of the sights 
of the metropolis. It is built of white 
marble, exquisitely carved, with tall col- 
umns supporting the front portico. The 
main hall, in which the union holds its 
regular meetings, is 144 feet long and 
109 feet wide. No convenience that 
money can buy has been forgotten, as 
the members believe that labor has as 
much right as capital to the time-saving 
inventions of the present day. 
This trade union hall is lighted and 
heated by electricity. A ventilating ap- 
paratus of the latest kind supplies it with 


12,000,000 cubic feet of air every hour. 
To enable the members to keep in close 
touch with their employers, the hall is 
equipped with 247 miles of electric wir- 
ing, 6 miles of pneumatic tubing and 
also with 1,200 telephones—one for 
every member. In addition to these, 
there are two huge annunciators in the 
main hall, so that if an employer wants 
one of the men he may be found without 
the loss of any valuable time. 

It has often been charged that the ini- 
tiation fees of trade unions are too high. 
Some have called down upon themselves 
a great deal of censure because they 
raised the fee to the sum of $300. But 
this extraordinary union which we are 
considering not only limits its member- 
ship to 1,200, but has succeeded in rais- 
ing the initiation fee from $15,000 in 
1893 to $80,000, which was the amount 
paid by the last successful applicant. 
The union cards of this labor organiza- 
tion are therefore worth the incredible 
sum of $96,000,000. 

As may be imagined, this union is a 
firm believer in short hours and high 
wages. It discovered many years ago 
that eight hours a day were too many to 
allow a skilled worker to do his best 
work; and consequently kept up a per- 
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sistent agitation until it reduced its work- 
ing time to five hours a day—from ten 
o’clock until three. It has always 
shrewdly insisted that its members be 
paid a commission instead of a weekly 
or daily wage, and in this regulation, per- 
haps, is the secret of its prosperity. In 
the busy seasons these men frequently 
make from $5,000 to $30,000 a day, be- 
ing the only employees in the world who 
can command $6,000 an hour for their 
services. 

This union excels all other labor bod- 
ies in the strictness of its discipline. Even 
tho it charges a fortune for admittance, 
it suspends or expels any member who is 
discovered working for less than the 
union rate of pay. Any one who deceives 
a fellow-member with regard to a job is 
also liable to be expelled. The strong 
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feeling of solidarity felt by the members 
of this union is shown by the fact that 
when they work ier one another they 
charge only one-fourth, and in some 
cases one-sixth, as much as their usual 
rate 

Like all other labor organizations, this 
union has never been incorporated. It 
has always maintained that its word of 
honor was sufficient in the keeping of 
any agreement. It has also found that 
by being unincorporated it has a better 
control over its members, being able to 
expel any culprit without being dragged 
into the courts. 

What! You say this is merely a walking 
delegate’s dream! Not at all. The name 
of this most prosperous of all trade 
unions is the New York Stock Exchange. 


New York City. , 


The Heroes Dead 


By Harriet F. Blodgett 


Tus day of the year for heroes dead— 

And what is the day, dear heart, for you? 
Cross at the foot and wreath at the head, 
Laurel and honor the soldiers’ due— 
But what, beloved of my soul, for you? 


Music and banners and martial pace, 
Where you are at rest, dear heart! dear 
heart! 
With your foldéd hands and still white face— 
In wreath and laurel you haye no part, 
So lie where you are and sleep, sweetheart. 


Sleep—while to-day for our soldier dead 
They march with laurels, the heroes’ due, 
Wreath at the foot and wreath at the head— 
But what, beloved of my soul, for you? 
These are for them—but what is for you? 


Just this, my dear, that the grasses lie 

More soft and green where you take your 
rest ; 

Blue o’er your grave is this patch of sky, 

Blossoming clovers are on your breast, 

Daisies are starring your place of rest. 

















So sleep, dear heart, while above the sod 
A whole world blossoms. Your banner, too, 


While close in the hedgerow out of sight 
Now a tiny brown bird folds his wings 

To build a nest. In the shaded light 

Of sheltering leaves how he sings and sings! 

Then flies—and music drips from his wings. 


The lilac tree in the wind astir 
Traces faint shadows the place around, 
And its horns of plenty, lavender 


Embossed with gold and with fragrance 


crowned 
And filled, run over upon the ground, 


Until earth and air and sky are sweet. 
And here, where grasses are thickly set, 


Just here, dear love, where they hide your feet, 


I found an opening violet, 


There hovers ever -about the place 
An incense of noble life well spent, 

The courage, the patience, the healing grace, 
And the dew falls soft as a sacrament 


When night comes down, and the day is 


spent. 


Is borne aloft by the hosts of God. 
Laurel and wreath for the soldiers’ due— 
This day for them—and all days for you. 


Ovessa, N. Y. 













Its leaves like your eyes with rain drops wet. 
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Inscribed to the god of the hot baths—. 


A Month at Takayu 


By the Rev. J. 


HE hot springs of Japan are 
one of her greatest treasures, 
and have brought untold bless- 

ings to the whole nation. The land is 
full of--them, 
some. bubbling 
up right on the 
seashore, so 
that-one can 
step from the 
hot -bath into 
the ocean, and 
others bursting 
out of the foot- 
hills in a most 
convenient 
manner for the 
farmers. But 
they are most 
numerous in the 
mountains, 
where volcanic 
fires are still at 
their rather dangerous work. Prob- 
ably there is no country in the world 
where 150,000 square miles have so 
many hot springs. 


near the shrine 


H. DeForest 


ter. In many places the boiling water 
breaks forth in very inconvenient and al- 
most inaccessible places on high moun- 
tain sides, and then it is brought down 
two or even three miles in troughs, so 
that it is sufficiently cooled. The heat of 
the springs ranges all the way from luke 
warm to one hundred centigrade. 
What an effect this ceaseless suppl) 
of hot water has upon national habits 
may be partly seen from the fact that 
the Japanese are said to be the cleanest 
people on earth. It is claimed that the 
laboring classes of no other land can 
compare with those of Japan in this re- 
spect. Taught by the hot springs, every 
house that can afford it has its own hot 
bath, and every village and city ward 
has its public hot bath, where the cost 
of a wash is less than a cent. The hot 
springs are not a monopoly from which 
the common people are excluded, but 
are run in the interests of the public. 
Sometimes the village is built around 
the spring, which is simply roofed and 
open on all sides, so that it is the toilet- 
room for old and 





A recent work 
says there are over 
a thousand mineral 
springs here, and, 
unlike those of 
America, these are 
almost wholly 
springs of hot wa- 
ter. Any one who 
can read the signs 
at railroad stations 
will see sometimes 
as many as four 
hot springs adver- 
tised, all within 
eight miles of the 
station. There are 
more than three 
hundred noted sul- 
phur baths. In 
most of the springs 
the water is far too 
hot for bathing, 
and has to be tem- 
pered with a 





young every 
morning, th. 
washhouse of the 
women, and the 
playhouse of the 
cherub children 
during the day. 
But when the 
springs are on 
steep cliffs or up 
in the mountains, 
hotels have to be 
built; but these, 
too, are run to fit 
the necessities of 
the common peo- 
ple. Nothing in 
Japan’ is more 
democratic than 
these baths. For 
instance, a farm- 
er’s family, after 
the laborious work 
of planting and 
transplanting the 








stream of cold wa- 


A path of the charcoal burners 


rice, starts on foot 
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for the hot springs. The father carries on 
his back a week’s supply of rice and 
vegetables. His big boy or girl carries, 
a la Japanese, a little dot of a brother or 
sister, while others carry the red blank- 
ets and cooking utensils. There will 
always be one or two invalid members 
of the family painfully yet 


by, and its front is covered. with. offer- 
ings and petitions, written and signed 
and dated, so that the god need have no 
doubt as to which one prays for aid. 
At the Takayu baths the official notifi- 
cation says that the waters are bene- 
ficial in cases of “ indigestion, colic, 

diabetes and all skin dis- 





hopefully toiling up the 
mountain path. On arrival 
they are cordially wel- 
comed by the proprietor 
and his family, and all take 
one room of eight mats size 
and board themselves, pay- 
ing five cents a day for an 
adult, and enjoying to the 
full the glorious baths as 
long as finances will allow. 
Then jolly students; over- 
flowing with patriotic 
songs, come in bands and 
tumble in together into one 
little room and into one 
wide tub of hot water. 
Wealthy people pay their 
five cents a day and bathe 
with the crowd. The rich 
and the poor meet together, 
likewise men, women and 
children, and the same hot 
water cleanses their skins 
and heals their diseases. 
The religious value of 
these springs should not be 
overlooked. The hasty 
foreigner who sees the ut- 
ter indifference to naked- 
ness and beholds men and 
women chatting in the vat- 
like tubs or lying on the 
edges of the apartments 
like sea lions on rocks, or 
‘walking around the courts 
without a particle of cloth- 
ing on, will not suspect that 
this is a religious crowd. 








eases.” But the people be- 
lieve that the god makes a 
specialty of eye, ear and 
brain troubles, and the peti- 
tions to be cured of eye 
diseases are exceptionally 
numerous. The most strik- 
ing one is a pair of eyes 
filled in with little Japanese 
characters for eye and la- 
beled : 


RESPECTFULLY PRESENTED. 


My eyes have been completely 


restored. Sakai Isogi, 
Misawa Village, Yamagata 
Province. 
Sept., 1900. 


Another is a large Jap- 
anese character for eye 
filled in with small Chinese 
characters for eye. It is a 
wholesale petition, with 
names and ages given, so 
that the god, Yakushi, need 
make no mistake as to the 
identity of the petitioners: 


EXALTED YAKUSHI. 


We five pray that we may be 
cured of this epidemic, and that 
all our desires may be pros- 
pered. 

Yamada M., aged 54, 
Yamada S., aged 34, 
Yamada T., of Yashiro Vil- 
lage, aged 43; his eldest 
daughter, Yoshie, aged 20; 
his second daughter, Fujie, 
aged 17. 

Aug. 7th, 1899. 








The nude in art is offensive 


to Japanese, but the nude you come suddenly in front of 
a fall 200 feet high 


out of art—in the neighbor- 
hood of a hot spring—is 
all right. Yet the religious sentiment 
is very much in evidence. The popu- 
lar belief is still strong that each 
spring has its patron god, to which 
bathers owe offerings and make their 
petitions. The shrine is always close 


Many other are petitions 
for health throughout the 
whole body. That is the 
deep fault of the popular religious 
en of Japan, it stops short of the 
soul. 

What about the danger of contagious 
diseases? There is none whatever. The 
antiseptic qualities of the mineral water 
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are death to all evil germs. Even if one 
gets into these great vats, ten feet 
square and three feet deep, into which a 
thousand gallons of hot sulphurous 
water flow every minute, there is no 
danger. But at Takayu there is no need 
of ever getting into the vats. A capa- 
cious trough leads this hot water down 
the ravine for half a mile, and just above 
the three hotels it is divided into eigh- 
teen spouts that fall from a hight of 
fifteen feet into six spacious bathrooms. 
These cable-like spouts drop into a side 
section of the stone tub, and by stand- 


thousand people daily, yet there is not 
an average of two hundred. Indeed, in 
the winter the canyon is blocked with 
snow and there are no visitors. When 
the hotel courts and paths to the wood- 
sheds are buried in drifts the dwellers 
there do not break their backs shoveling 
snow. They simply turn on this hot 
water and the snow of a night disap- 
pears in an hour. 

Takayu is rightly named. Taka is 
High, and Yu is Hot Water. The place 
is almost unknown even here in Japan, 
for the large maps of Yamagata Prov- 

















Hot mineral water has colored the rocks at the right red and yellow. Within three inches of the hot 
water comes a stream of cold water 


ing under one of these spouts one gets 
an absolutely clean bath in soft, deli- 
cious water that pounds one’s flesh al- 
most like human massage. I often 
drank from the same spout that deluged 
me. The temperature where the 
spring breaks out is almost at 
boiling point. Its ride down the 
trough modifies its heat a little, but 
no one ever ventures to use it until a 
stream of cold mountain water is min- 
gled, thus reducing the temperature to 
about one hundred and ten degrees F. 
There is water enough to wash five 


ince wholly ignore it; and so far as 
the outer world is concerned, the place 
is only mentioned in Murray’s excellent 
Hand Book for Japan, and the foreign- 
ers who have really seen its glories are 
only two. The hotels are so inclosed by 
the canyon walls and concealed by the 
cryptomeria that they are invisible until 
one reaches the outer courts. None of 
the mountain paths affords a view. I 
fretted at the difficulties of getting a 
photograph, and at last had a guide take 
me to the crest of one of the overhang- 
ing spurs, where, after cutting away 
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the dense under- 
brush, far down in 
the bottom of the 
green bowl I saw 
the shining 
thatched roofs, 
while to the right 
the thirty-foot wa- 
terfall was reduced 
to a sneck of silver 
spray. 

Takayu is three 
thousand feet 
above sea level, and 
so makes a delight- 
fully cool place in 
summer. It is: on 
the east side of Ja- 
pan’s backbone, and 
on a rather danger- 
ous side, too. Only 
seven miles from 
here, four years 
ago, one of these 
mountain tops blew 
off without warn- 
ing, burying sixty 
men who were at 
work gathering and 
purifying the sul- 
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One unexpectedly sees a cascade right under him 


phur. And ten miles 
further is Bandai, 
whose fame has 
gone all through 
the earth, for on 
July 15th, 1888, at 
half-past seven in 
the morning, a ter- 
rible convulsion 
took place, in which 
over two. thou- 
sand feet of the 
mountain top was 
blown up as _ sud- 
denly as Pelée’s ex- 
‘plosion. Four hun- 
‘dred and sixty-one 
‘persons were in- 
‘stantly killed, and 
now a whole village 
lies at the bottom of 
a beautiful lak e, 
eight miles long 
and four thousand 
feet high—a lake 
made by Bandai’s 
top, that fell across 
the end of the 
mountain valley. 

It is ten miles 
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Takayu, 200 miles north of Tokyo. Far down in the bottom of the green bowl I saw the shining 


thatched roofs, 


and~the thirty-foot waterfall on the right reduced to a speck of silver spray 





from the Yonezawa 
Station to Takayu, 
and while it is pos- 
sible to be drawn 
over the rocky 
mountain road in a 
jinrikisha, the jour- 
ney is. generally 
made on foot, or on 
the backs of strong 
bulls. Once there 
the canyon is full 
of interest and of 
exceptional beauty. 
There are paths in 
every direction, so 
that one spending 
the summer there 
need never tramp 
the same _ path 
twice. The near 
peaks are a per- 
petual 


seems to get to the 
top of one of them. 
It is seven miles to 
the top of the 
range, and that 


tramp is never 


challenge, | 
but nobody ever | 
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The journey is made on the backs of strong bulls 
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for fun. 
the canyon 
views are con- 
tracted, the only 
view out of the 
cafiyon is toward 
Yonezawa, and*this 
fortunately is in 
sight from all the 
main paths. It is 
not the mountain 
views, © however, 
that are the chief 
delight. It is the 
innumerable cas- 
cades and rapids 
and waterfalls of 
every description 
that charm one. 
The whole region is 
a densely. wooded 
labyrinth, and. the 
beauties of the ra- 
vines cannot be 
seen until one 
comes suddenly in 
front of a fall two 
hundred feet high, 
or unexpectedly 
sees a cascade right 


taken 


W hile 
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under him among foliage so thick 
that no photograph is possible until 
hard work has made an entrance for 
the light. One stream jumps from a 
groove worn through granite; another 
winds down a path made in basaltic 
rocks almost as if coming down a spiral 
staircase; others bump against project- 
ing rocks and fly into spray or spread out 
like a bridal veil ; one divides at the top 
and leaves two tall, slender bands, like 
husband and wife standing in a bower 
of green ; there are literally hundreds of 
them within two 


mountain watering place where clothes 
and shoes and books, even in a dry sea- 
son, do not gather mold. Japan’s at- 
mosphere in summer has this great 
drawback of molding almost everything 


pervious to dampness. But at Takayu, 


where the sun appeared only two or 
three times in a month, my bath towel 
was never dry, yet it never smelled of 
mold. Unused shoes would mold when 
left out on the piazza for a week 
of nights, but a woman’s hair was as 
dry as in her own winter home, save 

when under the 





miles of the hotels. 

These cold 
streams are a fine 
place for a kind of 
trout, that for beau- 
ty of spots is not in- 
ferior to the Adi- 
rondack fish. But 
the Japanese are too 
expert in catching 
them, so that it is 
rare to see a six- 
inch one. Fishing 
rods and nets ought 
to be enough, but 
the Japanese can do 
without either. By 
fixing shallows a 
little way below the 
pool, where one fel- 
low stands, another 
startles the trout 
down stream by 
throwing a handful 
of. pebbles into the 
pool, when number 





spouts, or when 
moistened with 
perspiration. The 
dryest summers at 
Karuizawa, or on 
Hieizan, or in the 
Hokkaido, were no 
drier than Takayu 
in weeks of clouds 
and rain. For dry- 
‘ness of atmosphere, 
Takayu_ surpasses 
any place I have 
seen in Japan. 

The hotels are 
thatched. This does 
not mean that the 
broad roofs are slov- 
enly covered with 
straw. The work is 
artistically done, 
and the projecting 
corners have the 
beautiful curve of 
Buddhistic art. The 
special grass used 








one with a skillful 


grows near the ho- 


scoop of the hand grrne great waterfall at the right of the hotels tels in cleared 


lands his fish in the 
brush. In one place the cold stream is so 
close to the hot spring that a fish caught 
in the stream could be boiled in the 
spring without taking him off the hook. 
In another place, a mile above the 
hotels, the hot water bubbles up 
through rocks, over which cold spring 
water flows so close that the thumb 
of one’s harid may be in cold water and 
the little finger in hot at the same 
time. 

In such a heavily wooded region a 
damp atmosphere is to be expected, for 
there is hardly a seashore resort or a 


patches, and is about 
ten feet high. After it is cut and: dried, 
only two feet lengths of the middle por- 
tion are used, and to prevent unevenness 
the whole roof is sheared and shaven un- 
til it is a roof to be proud of. 

It would seem as if foreigners would 
flock to such a delightful place as Taka- 
yu for a summer’s vacation. But since 
there are a thousand hot springs in this 
little empire, there is no need of going 
to Takayu, either for baths or for scen- 
ery. Tokyo is surrounded with a belt 
of famous hot springs, where the hotels 
are partly fitted up for tourists, and 
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tists 
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where there is close railroad connec- 
tion. Foreigners in the open ports have 
never heard of Takayu, tho hundreds 
of them have been to Bandai’s crater, 
only fifteen miles distant from this 
spring. Even were they to visit Taka- 
yu, one night of this purely Japanese 
hotel would satisfy all who cannot 
speak the language and are not familiar 
with the customs of the people. The 
noise of the water spouts, mingled with 
shoutings and coarse songs in the baths, 
are not good for nervous people. The 
paper slides between the rooms are as 
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much of an annoyance as protection. 
And one tires of the perpetual sight of 
naked bodies let loose in the corridors 
and courts, as well asin the baths. The 
laws of Japan strictly forbid. promis- 
cuous bathing, but the police cannot en- 
force the law in the remote interior. 
When cottages are built for rent, and 
the waterfalls are made to run an elec- 
tric railroad from Yonezawa, and pri- 
vate baths are the rule, then foreigners 
who want to have a rest from fatiguing 
work and an enervating climate will 
hunt up Takayu. 


Senp1, JAPAN. 


Human Personality and Its Survival 
By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler 


[Professor Shaler is Dean of the Lawrence Scientific Schoo] and holds the chair of Geology in Har- 
vard. He is the author of numerous books and magazine articles on nature and geology, and his last 
work, “ ‘The Individual: Study of Life and Death,” shows him specially qualified to criticise Mr. 


Myers’s remarkable study.—Ep1ror.] 


N this remarkable work* we have a 
long awaited summing up of the in- 
quiries which have been made by 

the Society for Psychical Research. 
Altho in no official sense a compendium 
of the results attained by that Society, 
it is fairly to be taken as a judgment 
rendered by its ablest member, long its 
President, concerning the value and 


meaning of the evidence it has gathered: 


in the twenty years of its assiduous 
labor, in which he took a leading part. 
The task of the author was not com- 
pleted at the time of his death in 1901. 
The greater part of it, however, was 
through the press, and his literary exec- 
utors, Dr. Richard Hodgson and Miss 
Alice Johnson, of Newnham College, 
have been able to shape the whole in a 
manner evidently consistent with its 
original plan. Tho based mainly on the 
results attained by the Society, it ef- 
fectively includes all the matter which 
seems to bear upon tne problems dis- 
cussed which the author’s wide reading 


* HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SURVIVAL OF 
BopiLty DeatH. By Frederic W. H. Myers. Two 
vols., 8vo, RP. xlvi, 700: xx, 660. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $12.00 net. 





had enabled him to gather from any 


land or age. This embarrassment of 
seeming riches has led to a very un- 
happy plan for its setting forth. Only 
a small part of the matter is in the body 
of the text; the remainder is in foot 
notes and in the appendices. To these 
appendices the reader has ever to turn, 
often to find there cross references lead- 
ing him far afield, so that when he harks 
back to the main part he has forgotten 
whereto his guide was leading him. To 
further his embarrassment he now and 
then finds that there is no number in 
the appendix corresponding to that 
given in the main text. 

Owing to the impossibility of com- 
bining the methods of the essay and the 
encyclopedia, the reader will find. that 
in order to win the value of this work 
he will have, in a way, to recompose it 
to suit his needs. He had best glance 
over the main text alone, without refer- 
ence to the various appendicular parts, 
then read these appendices, if duti- 
fully longsuffering he is able to do. 
After this preliminary skirmish he 
will be prepared to begin the reading. 
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Appendices which consti- 
tute about half of the 
work. In this array of 
more than a million words 
he, guided by the desire 
to establish the contention 
of spiritualism by the 
methods of scientific in- 
quiry, proceeds in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The first point which 
he seeks to establish, one 
that is indeed easily af- 
firmed, for it rests upon 
the observations of well- 
trained specialists, is that 
the personality of a man 
is not the simple thing 
which presents itself to his 
self-consciousness, but a 
much more complex 
psychic structure, the 
greater part of which is 
permanently hidden 
from his observation. 
Furthermore, that below 
the level to which our self- 
sense can descend, in what 
is termed the subliminal 
realm, there may be a 
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This may seem overmuch of a task; in 
fact, the grace of the author’s style is 
such that the reader may be misled by 
its attractiveness into the notion that it 
is all very plain; but despite the ex- 
ceeding fluency of expression which 
characterizes his writing, the theories 
have often to be inferred from the in- 
stances he cites. Altho the mode of 
presentation makes these volumes diffi- 
cult to comprehend it is well worth 
while to compass them, for they set 
forth the results of certain inquiries 
which are at present greatly influencing 
the course of popular thought. 

The author’s plan is as follows: Be- 
ginning with a glossary in which he de- 
fines, often with great elaboration, the 
six score new terms which constitute 
the argot of the subject, he then gives 
us syllabuses of each chapter, so ar- 
ranged that they afford a résumé of each 
of their paragraphs. The body of the 
work consists of ten chapters and three 
supplements, termed Appendices,’ but 
not to be confounded with the regular 





kind of division of mem- 

ory’ and motives form- 
ing separate individualities, each with 
a sense of self-hood, and that any 
of these essentially independent per- 
sonalities can take control of the body, 
while the others disappear as in sleep. 
There may be two or more of these iso- 
lated parts of the mind. Four have 
been clearly observed; in one not well- 
established case there are said to have 
been sixteen. 

In the chapters of the first volume the 
author treats of the above mentioned 
disintegrations of personality, of ge- 
nius, of sleep, of hypnotism and of sen- 
sory automatism, or, in general, the 
phenomena of hallucinations and of the 
so-called telepathy. Beginning in this 
series of statements and arguments with 
facts which lie in general within the 
limits of well determined psychological 
observations, the author wanders ever 
further away from the demonstrated. 
Thus in his sixth chapter he assumes 
telepathy to be an established fact, tho 
the evidence of its verity is limited to 
half a dozen experiments, none of them 

















fit to be used as a criterion in determin- 
ing so grave a matter. , He should have 
recognized the fact that human rela- 
tions since they have existed have 
rested on the familiar teaching of ex- 
perience that no man can read his 
neighbor’s thoughts. Yet on a few re- 
corded trials, none of them so con- 
ducted as to exclude conscious or un- 
conscious fraud, he easily sets aside one 
of the best affirmed conclusions of man- 
kind. 

In the second volume the author in 
three successive chapters considers first 
the fantasms of the dead, then what he 
terms motor automatisms or trance ut- 
terances, table-tippings, spirit draw- 
ings, etc., and finally the occurrences 
which he assembles under the head of 
“Trance, Possession and Ecstasy.” 
The final chapter, termed Epilog, is 
devoted to an inquiry into the relations 
of these “ discoveries ” to the existing 
schemes of “ civilized thought,” where- 
in the most important point he seeks 
to make is that they serve to support 
the main tenets of Christianity. 

A pathetic feature of this remarkable 
work is the evident belief of the author 
that he is ever engaged in a scientific 
research, and that at each step he is fol- 
lowing in the ways of the critical stu- 
dent of nature, who takes care in no in- 
stance to extend his conceptions, except 
when he is compelled to do so by in- 
dubitable facts. Unhappily, he has no 
clear understanding concerning the 
methods or limitations of natural science. 
He is affected by the common delusion 
that. this method of inquiry is appli- 
cable to anything under and above the 
sun, and that a pinch of it will serve 
to clear away the darkness that hides 
the most inscrutable parts of the realm. 
The truth is that natural science is but 
a limited resource available as a means 
of determination to those fields of phe- 
nomena where the occurrences can be 
accurately observed, in some way defi- 
nitely measured, and, above all, where 
the data can be cleared of all suspicion 
of fraud. Errors of observation due to 
the imperfection of instruments or to 
the honest insufficiency of men may- be 
reckoned with, but no science has any 
resource whereby it can deal with a 
world of lies. If it essays the task it 
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inevitably ceases to be a science. To 
see the meaning of this the reader has 
but to examine a bit into the quality 
of the subliminal man; the most evi- 
dent feature of this part of our being 
is that it is in no wise concerned with 
the truth, but only with the plausible. 
The hypnotized person may be de- 
scribed as parted from verities; what- 
ever be suggested to him from with- 
out or within is true. In his superlim- 
inal or self-conscious state he may be 
absolutely truthful, but in his sleep he 
is an embodiment of delusions and. 
falsehoods. In fact, the sense of truth 
and falsehood is evidently a feature of 
our higher waking life. 

The charge is often made by men of 
science that all spiritualists, or spirit- 
ists, as we better term them, are frauds. 
This is manifestly most unjust, for, 
while charlatans abound in the group, 
the greater number are doubtless hon- 
est inquirers. The trouble lies in the 
fact that they are seeking for truth in 
the subliminal or. sleep realm of man 
where the truth-telling motive or 
which all science depends does not ex- 
ist, but in its place the imitative motive, 
that which seeks to follow every sug- 
gestion, is strongly active. Moreover, 
much contact with people in this sub« 
liminal state apparently tends to break 
down the critical powers of the observer, 
just as long association with the insane 
is said to put the minds of essentially 
sound persons out of joint; so that not 
only are the data of spiritism unfit for 
the uses of science, but those who de- 
vote themselves to their subject become 
parted from that mode of inquiry. 

How far natural science depends 
upon accurate observation into which 
the imagination does not enter is well 
shown by the failure of its methods 
whenever it deals with the unseen or 
the indistinctly visible. Thus in this 
day we behold the overthrow of two 
conclusions—that as to the indivisibility 
and unchangeableness of atoms, and 
that as to the exclusive potency of New- 
tonian gravitation—which a generation 
ago seemed to be beyond doubt. The 
atom is now very generally believed 
to be-complex, and gravitative action 
is well suspected to be of diverse effi- 
ciency. The attraction which gives us 
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the phenomena of capillarity and that 
which impels the swift stars of the 
Groombridge 1830 typé, tho gravitative 
in their nature, apparently act at an- 
other rate than that which rules in the 
solar system. So, too, the inviolability 
of the theory of the conservation of 
energy seems in peril, for the recently 
discovered phenomena of radium ap- 
pear on their face to be unreconcilable 
with that hypothesis. Moreover, when- 
ever in following a series of observable 
facts we come so near the limits of 
vision that the fancy has a fair chance 
to enter we find ourselves at once be- 
yond the resources of the scientific 
method and subjected to the vagaries 
of the imagination. A good instance of 
this is found in the observations con- 
cerning the surface of the planet Mars. 
That field seems to be visible; at first 
sight it appears clear enough for -dis- 
tinction, so as to admit of fairly ac- 
curate determinations, yet at the end of 
half a century of painstaking inquiry 
we have for result but a muddle of 
observation and conjecture which has 
little scientific value. Ina word, it may 
be said that the advance in natural 
science is evidently tending decidedly 
to limit our’confidence in its scope, and 
to make us ever more careful in seeking 
to apply its methods to fields wherein 
the facts are not perfectly clear, for in 
such fields its truth-yielding quality at 
once vanishes. . 

As for the fundamental thesis of this 
work, that men exist personally after 
death, it is not evident that the main 
point or any of its corollaries has been 
advanced beyond the stage attained in 
the early experience of humanity. 
From all time there have been just such 
manifestations as are here multitudi- 
nously recorded, that have for one rea- 
son or another convinced credulous ob- 
servers that the dead still live, but the 
conviction, for all the work of the able 
and devoted men who have labored to 
bring the facts into the field of science, 
remains, where it has always been, in 
the moral realm. These proofs are 


miraculous in the sense that men have 
to take them as sufficient, tho we can- 
not see how they are possible, nor 
should we suspend belief because of 
the seeming impossibility. To demand 
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that the evidence be scientific is as idle 
as it would be to require scientific proof 
of a mother’s love for her child. If, as 
in the. so-called “ communications ” 
from a trance-medium, we have per- 
fectly evident contact with an intelli- 
gence which was well known to us 
when living, the sensible, or, for that 
matter, the scientific, course is to ac- 
cept it as a fact, even tho we see no. way 
to apply scientific methods to its eluci- 
dation. Such a course is far more ra- 
tional than the epicyclic method of ex- 
planation by telepathy or the supposi- 
tion of fraud where fraud clearly seems 
impossible. That such acceptance of 
the miraculous where the event carries 
conviction is consistent with a scientific 
quality is well shown by the history of 
Pascal, Faraday, and a host of other 
foremost men in the modern learning. 
The author of Human Personality 
holds, with many others, that men sore- 
ly need some material evidence of sur- 
vival after death, and that life would 
be vastly bettered if they had this evi- 
dence at hand in such form that it 
would be indubitable and readily acces- 
sible; he, indeed, assumes this point as 
a justification for the work set forth 
in his volumes. The validity of this 
assumption is very doubtful. In the 
first place, it overlooks the fact that a 
confident expectation of immortality 
appears to be a generic character of the 
human mind, one found in all the spe- 
cies of mankind; it may have been 
somewhat lessened by the teachings of 
creeds, or masked by the activities of 
life, but it probably abides in hiding, 
even in the most confirmed skeptic, for 
the reason that it is a birthright. But 
while there is this instinctive belief in 
the future, there is a natural and whole- 
some lack of interest in all sound men 
as to the details of it. No wholesome, 
dutiful man concerns himself with what 
he may be doing this day a year hence, 
or in the expected days after death; 
his part is by the things he sees plainly 
before him. So far as he occupies him- 
self with the far hereafter he neglects 
the duty by the present. Moreover, it 
may well be doubted whether the interest 
in a future life will be enhanced by the 
kind of conviction which spiritism af- 
fords. In face of certain experiences 























with a well-known medium the pres- 
ent writer was forced to the conviction 
that he was in very unprofitable com- 
munication with a near friend among 
the dead. This experience brought no 
sense of pleasure or of elevation, but 
rather an immediate and abiding sense 
of degradation, which will lead him so 
long as he remains of sound mind to 
avoid such mischances. Thus against 
the contention that men need confi- 
dence in the hereafter, it may well be 
held that the majestic doubt that hangs 
over it is more inspiring than the cheap 
certainties that spiritism offers in its 
place. 

Adequately to criticise the myriad 
views of this huge work would require 
more print than sets them forth. There 
is, however, a word of caution which 
needs be given concerning the tacit ap- 
proval which it gives to the use of hyp- 
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notism for medical purposes or for mere 
experiments. There can be no doubt 
in the mind of any reasonable person 
that the subjugation of the will of the _ 
hyynotized person is essentially im- 
moral. That hypnotism is not favored 
by the medical profession, of which the 
author much complains, is due to the 
sound understanding of its members on 
this point, as well as to doubt concern- 
ing its permanent value as a remedy for 
evils. 

The literary shape of the work is ad- 
mirable; the style is most effective, in- 
deed noble in quality. Even those who 
are hostile to the contentions are likely 
to be borne for a long way on by the 
tide of conviction that pours forth with 
the phrase. The volumes are well 
made, the proof reading is good, and of 
indices and analytical tables of contents 
there is more than enough. 

Camerincs, Mass 


Day 


By Elizabeth H. Fenn 


“WE are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more! ” 
A song that forty years ago went up from shore to shore; 

And it would make a weak heart strong, or strong heart weak to see 
The host that seemed to spring to life to follow Liberty. 

Husbands and fathers, brothers, sons rushed through the household door: 
“ We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more.” 
America’s grand hills and vales re-echoed with the song ; 

“We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand strong!” 


The hills and vales to-day are free, the land and skies are fair, 

But when we hear that old-time song no echoes stir the air; 

The gray haired, halting, feeble band have lost that ringing tone, 
Now they are marching, one by one, forward to die alone. 


Sometimes, in Heaven, we may believe, white tents of peace are spread, 
And comrades gathering there repeat their old familiar tread ; 

Rehearse the mysteries of the times, when, better than they knew, 
Freedom emerged from Sin and Death; and, in a grand review, 

As their old comrades come in sight, the old time ardor rings, 

Saluting waiting Lincoln, the army once more sings, 

In tones of triumph that their souls had never known before, 

“ We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more.” 


Cass Crry, Micu. 





The Wizard at 





His Tricks 


By Harry Kellar 


[Mr. Kellar, the famous prestidigitateur, in the article which follows, gives the simple explanations 
of the manner in which some of the triumphs of modern necromancy have been attained, and, what 


is much more interesting, tells of the essentials that go to their attainment. 


His exposition of the mar- 


vels of practical “ spiritualism,” effective as it is, is surpassed by the too brief acccunt of the part 
which mnemonics can be made to piay in surprising magic.—EbDITor.] 


WAS a boy in Erie, Pa., with all a 

boy’s love for the marvelous, when 

I saw an advertisement in the news- 
papers: 

“Wanted: A boy 
of Ava.” 

How it loomed in my eyes! The Fakir 
of Ava—the wonderful Fakir of Ava— 
wanted a boy, and I was the boy. He 
lived at Cold 
Spring, near Buf- 
falo, N. Y. I would 
have walked every 
step of the way 
merely to gaze 
upon him. 

Few hours passed 
before a very small 
boy with a very 
lofty ambition was 
at the gate of the 
Fakir of Ava. Only 
those who can hark 
back two score 
years can realize 
the hold that won- 
drous Fakir of that 
elder day had upon 
the popular imagi- 
nation. Those who 
can recall the at- 
mosphere of the strange and the weird 
that enveloped him, like some solemn 
mantle, will comprehend the mingled fear 
and hope, the equal reverence and audac- 
ity, that guided my hand as it touched 
the latch of the gate between the un- 
painted, weather worn palings of the 
fence around the house. 

There burst upon me, frighteningly, a 
succession of barks. A dog leapt at 
me. My first dismay gone by, I per- 
ceived the canine host was greeting me 
with the joy that is given to some prodi- 
gal returned. It was the Fakir’s dog, 
“Fake.” In a moment his master ap- 
peared at the door and said: 
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The Fakir 





HARRY KELLAR 
from his most recent photograph 


“Come in, my boy; I know what you 
want. I'll take you. Every other boy 
that has come here has been attacked by 
that dog; you are the first he has wel- 
comed. Come in; you are engaged.” 

Some persons will call the instinct su- 
perstition which induced the owner of a 
dog to accept without question the ani- 
mal’s determination as to character. But 
the Fakir of Ava, 
my first preceptor 
and one of my best 
friends in after 
years, knew that 
the ability to be en 
rapport with man’s 
humble friends is 
allied to the capac- 
ity to enter into 
sympathy with hu- 
man beings, espe- 
cially in the mass. 
It is the keynote of 
the business of the 
stage. 

There are six 
qualifications which 
are of the essence 
of the successful 
magician, prestidi- 
gitateur, necro- 
mancer—call him what you may. 
They are: The will, manual dexterity, 
physical strength, the capacity to per- 
form things automatically, an accu- 
rate, perfectly ordered and practically 
automatic memory, and a knowledge of 
a number of languages, the more the 
better. 

The will—trite saying as it may ap- 
pear—lies at the foundation of all ac- 
complishment. But in few callings is it 
so persistently demanded, so harshly 
strained, so liable to sudden summons 
and so necessary for the effective care of 
every minute detail as it is in the office of 
a popular magician, having only his hands 























and body to rely upon and with thou- 
sands of eyes fixed upon him, picking 
flaws. 

Launched upon the stage as helper, or 
chela, to my revered Fakir, I learned 
swiftly the importance of self-control as 
well as of cleverness with hands, face 
and body. And I had speedy need, in a 
trying emergency, of all my new accom- 
plishments. 

The “face” of many a prestidigita- 
teur has been saved and his defeat turned 
into a glorious victory by the merest 
chance. One of my first adventures with 
the Fakir of Ava affords a capital illus- 
tration. We were doing the watch trick 
—taking a timepiece from some one in 
the audience, passing it upon the stage 
in a platter, destroying both plate and 
timepiece in plain view of the spectators, 
loading the fragments into a pistol, firing 
the weapon at a target and bringing the 
watch—whole and sound—to life again 
upon the face of the mark, in plain sight 
of the audience. But on that particular 
day the target concluded not to do its 
share of the performance. No watch 
would it produce ; the machinery was out 
of order. We had to work hard to “ save 
face.” 

Disguised as an usher of the house, I 
went down into the audience with the 
timepiece, hoping to be able to slip it un- 
observed into the pocket of the owner. 
He was sitting at a distance from the 
aisle; I found it impossible. I did the 
next best thing—slipped the watch into 
the waistcoat pocket of the man who sat 
next the aisle on the same row with the 
owner. Then I returned to the stage. 

The Fakir in the meantime was dis- 
cussing learnedly upon some other sub- 
ject. When I returned the quéstion of 
the whereabouts of the watch was called 
up and a bell on the stage was summoned 
to answer questions; one ring for “ yes,” 
two for “ no.” 

“Ts the watch on the stage? ” 

“No,” replied the obedient. bell. 

“Ts it in the audience? ” 

éé Yes.” 

“Ts it on the first row? ” 

‘cc No.” 

“The second—the third, the fourth, 
the fifth?” 

To each question came a “ No.” 
“Ts/it on the sixth row?” 
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“Ts it the first man on the row?” 

“ Yes.” 

The eyes of the audience focused -up- 
on the unfortunate occupant of the seat. 

* Look in your pocket, sir,” said the 
Fakir of Ava, in his politest, most per- 
suasive tones. 

* Go on with your show there and let 
me alone,’ shouted the enraged seat 
holder. 

‘‘ But I pray you, look in your pocket,” 
said the kakir. 

The man obeyed and produced the 
watch! ‘Lhe trick, called in stage 
vernacular a “ life saver,” made a hit 
vastly more impressive than the one 
originally planned but spoiled by the 
perverseness of the target. 

Dexterity of one sort or another must 
often be summoned on short notice to 
save a performer from open humiliation 
or complete ridicule. A famous instance 
was the case of the Davenport Brothers, 
who were once doing “ spirit” tricks in 
Cooper Institute, New York. Their 
custom was to put themselves upon the 
stage, their feet within little circles 
drawn upon paper, their hands securely 
tied. The lights went down, and there 
began many feats by “spirit” hands. 
The occupants of the front row of seats 
were persuaded to join hands across the 
front of the stage in order to “ complete 
the circle of influence ”—in reality, to 
prevent too inquisitive approaches from 
the audience. A “ghostly” hand 
touched one of the persons supposed to 
be affected. He grasped and held fast 
the “spirit” arm, at the same time 
shouting : 

“T have him. Turn on the light.” 

When the lights flared up, the dis- 
coverer was found to be holding in his 
hand an empty coat, and the Davenports 
were both seated as before, arms tied, 
their feet within the little circles on the 
paper, just as when the lights went 
own. 

They had simply untied themselves 
from the knots and gone about the stage 
performing their “ spirit ” tricks. When 
the inquisitive member of the audience 
had grasped the arm, the performer sud- 
denly squirmed out of the coat and left 
it in his hand, tho the man was loud in 
his asseverations that he had “ had him ” 
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and had “‘ felt his arm within his grasp.” 
The episode meant the saving of the per- 
formers from exposure by the narrowest 
of margins; it raised their reputations 
enormously and confirmed many a 
Thomas disposed to doubt the actuality 
of * spirit ” manifestations. 

Squirming out of knots and rope bind- 
ings reminds me of an experience I once 
had when traveling among the Boers, 
near Jagersfontein, Orange River Free 
State. ‘Lhe unwritten law of the land is 
that a hungry man may take food with- 
out asking, provided he leaves the money 
for it in some place where the absent 
owner can get it upon returning. Being 
taken for an Englishman, I was in seri- 
ous danger of hunger. My affirmations 
that I was an American were of no avail. 
At last I shot a sheep, leaving upon the 
gate post a sovereign in payment. It 
seemed as if the sound of my weapon 
had scarcely died before men sprang 
from the soil. Cadmus and his dragon’s 
teeth is the only metaphor that will serve. 
I was surrounded by Boers, tied secure- 
ly, and taken before a local magistrate, an 
old, gray bearded Landrost. No sooner 
did the old man catch sight of me than 
I squirmed out of the ropes. I was tied 
again, this time with the all-restraining 
“sheep shank” knot. I wriggled out 
and flung one of the ropes into the air, 
landing it upon the chimney of the old 
man’s house. 

“ Allmachtige der Teufel!” chorused 
the Boers. f 

At last-I had won a hearing. I told 
the men where I had left the sovereign 
for the slaughtered sheep. I did some 
other tricks that completely mystified 
the onlookers and found my ‘claim of 
American citizenship then sufficient to 
procure my freedom. I had difficulty 
afterward in getting away from my en- 
thusiastic friends. 

All culture, all attainments—every- 
thing that can be acquired indeed—is 
sure to have a place at some time or other 
in the life of the prestidigitateur. I give 
my performances before audiences speak- 
ing five languages. In the inland districts 
of Pennsylvania I find the dialect of Ger- 
man spoken there to be of great service 
in putting me en rapport with audiences. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
whatever can be learned can be usefully 
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applied. The lesson is for all artists; 
nothing should be too great for his dar- 
ing, nothing too small for his earnest, 
determined attention. 

The audience makes the artist. Feel- 
ing is at the basis of all art, either in 
creation or perception. The waves break- 
ing themselves against a rock are a fit 
illustration of the artist before a dull, 
ignorant, unappreciative or incorrectly 
appreciating audience. On the other 
hand, one goes through a performance 
before those who feel and enjoy with 
actual stimulation to himself, toned up 
by this three hours of serious effort. I 
do not mean that an audience must ap- 
plaud at any particular climax, or laugh 
at the psychologically correct juncture ; 
the audience may neither laugh nor ap- 
plaud. It may not give a murmur. I 
have played successfully to Indians, who 
did neither. The artist can tell, by a 
process of intuition, whether his hear- 
ers are in sympathy with him or not. 
Coldness takes the very soul from the 
performer. He is obliged to proceed, 
but the work is enormously increased 
when he is compelled to face the cer- 
tainty of defeat. The performer is left 
at the end without heart, strength or 
nerve. It is the hardest trial of will, 
moral force and courage the artist is 
called upon to face. Many go down 
under it. 

Manual dexterity is of the essence of 
the craft of successfully producing optical 
illusions ; but it is only one of the many 
requirements, all subordinate to the 
large essentials. To it many things 
contribute, chief among them physical 
strength. An illusion is usually accom- 
plished by great quickness, which 
means graceful and apparently effort- 
less work. It is mostly mere strength. 
Healthful food, simple diet, regular 
gymnastics, daily rubbing down—all 
must be relentlessly followed. . The 
systems that are best are those which 
oblige a man to employ every muscle in 
his body under the guidance of the will 
by easy, simple, natural movements. 
They can all be done in one’s room of a 
morning. But if they are intermitted 
for a day or two, one pays the penalty 
immediately in stiffer muscles and les- 
sened dexterity. 

Many tricks require no special dex- 




















THE WIZARD AT HIS TRICKS 


terity. It was so when I appeared in 
Philadelphia and mystified the Seibert 
Commission of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which was spending large 
sums to investigate the phenomena of 
so-called “ spiritism.” I remember, in 
particular, the late Provost, William 
Pepper, Dr. Coleman Sellers, the emi- 
nent mechanician, and the great Shake- 
spearean scholar, Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. I was informed how Slade had 
done some of his slate tricks. I did 
some, so much more surprising that I 
left those excellent gentlemen in the 
dark, utterly baffled for an explanation. 
I did it by having a piece cut out of the 
carpet underneath my table and replac- 
ing it so carefully over a trap door that 
the most searching scrutiny failed to 
detect any piecing in the carpet. Under 
the trap door was a confederate. I held 
the slate under my table by my fingers, 
my thumb remaining in plain sight. 
Presently up came the slate, with an- 
swers written upon it to questions I had 
not seen. 

Nothing could have been simpler. 
When I put the slate under the table, 
holding it by my fingers against the 
underside of the leaf, my thumb on top, 
my confederate took it from my hand; 
read the question; wrote upon it 
the answer and replaced it in my 
hand, ready to be shown. I had 
seen neither question nor answer. 

I confess I did ask the learned 
University Commissioners to put 
their hands over mine during 
the test, in order to convince 
them that I did nothing. It was 
merely. a device to attract and fix 
their attention so firmly upon me as 
to reduce to a minimum the. chances 
that they might notice’the trap door 
and my confederate’s hand reaching 
through for the slate held by me against 
the underside of the table top. 

Slade, our “ spiritist ” friend, had a 
little mirror in his lap and read the 
quesfion on the underside of the slate 
as it was held face down. There was a 
pencil attached to a thimble on the in- 
dex finger of his hand, with which he 
wrote the answer. He relied upon his 


dexterity to put the pencil holder on 
and off his finger without detection. 
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Mere manual dexterity, so-called, de- 
pends largely upon keeping the hands 
clean, in order that their sensitiveness 
shall be constantly at the maximum. I 
have to wash mine after every act dur- 
ing my performances. 

Given the range of powers and at- 
tainments already recited, many a man 
would fail if he stopped with them. 
Incessant practice is necessary not only 
to acquire and to maintain skill; it is 
also needed in order to make certain 
portions of the work so completely in- 
voluntary, or automatic, as to permit 
of the direction of the mind to things at 
a distance. The performer must seem 
to be doing one thing with all his mind 
and body; in reality, he is preparing for 
the next step, and is doing something 
that does not appear at all to the on- 
lookers. Most important of all, he is 
studying the audience to catch its men- 
tal tone—whether of approval, hostility 
or simple indifference—and is guiding 
himself accordingly. 

















“ Here’s your orange tree” 
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If the hands must acquire a wide 
range of automatic attainment, still 
more must the mind be trained to act 
quickly and to recall instantly facts, 
thoughts or trains of thought. Mne- 
monics, or mechanical methods of 
memory, are of prime value. It does 
not mean that they replace memory, for 
memory is required to apply the system 
successfully. It does mean that there 
are, or may be, many roads to a 
thought. The man who remembers the 
allied thought, or those necessarily con- 
nected with a central thought, need not 
wander far until he strikes the lead and 
is instantly and automatically con- 
ducted to the idea he seeks. Once, in 
London, I had to recall an implement 
used in billiards in order to remember 
the name of Kew Gardens. I recall 
the latitude and longitude of Buffalo, 
N. Y., by the formula “ Buffalo Serene 
Calf.” I reduce the letters of the alpha- 
bet to ten essential consonants, leaving 
out the vowels, having one for each of 
the Arabic numerals. All sibilant 
sounds—s, soft c and z—are one, and 
represent “o,” or zero. All other allied 
consonants are similarly reduced to one 
for each group. The word “serene” 
contains three consonant sounds—“ s,” 
“r”’ and “n.” “S” is zero, “r” is 4 
and “n,” in my system, is 2. “Serene” 
accordingly becomes 042; and 42 is the 
latitude of Buffalo. “Calf” contains 
two sounds—‘k” and “f;” these, in 
my system, have the force of 7 and 8, 
respectively ; 78 is the longitude of Buf- 
falo. 

By means as simple as this, vast 
arrays of facts, long series of events or 
complicated trains of acts in perform- 
ances can instantly be recalled ready 
for service. And they are recalled with 
the minimum of effort upon that por- 
tion of the intellect which must be held 
in reserve for what might be called 
“ pure thinking.” It is the old illustra- 
tion, over again, of reducing the ma- 
chinery of our thought, whatever it be, 
to a matter of mechanics. 

Perhaps the most illuminative, as 
well as curious, example of the manner 
in which the prestidigitateur must have 
instantly at his command the resources 
of the mind, and an example, too, of the 
manner in which some of the most in- 


volved and abstruse operations must be 
reduced to the commonplaces of intel- 
lectual mechanism, is the work I do in 
the extraction of cube root. Instantly 
—as it would appear and, indeed, as it 
is actually done—upon the propound- 
ing of such a problem, even if the sum 
reach into the hundreds of billions, I 
furnish the cube root. Many good peo- 
ple, profoundly mystified and bent on 
reducing the operation to the level of a 
conventional stage trick, come to me 
afterward with the inquiry: 

“ Are not the problems, previously 
arranged, proposed by confederates?” 

No surmise could be further from the 
truth; and no marvel could have an 
explanation so natual, yet so curious, as 
the real one. I merely apply, to pur- 
poses of economy in mental labor, Sir 
Isaac Newton’s famous Binomial The- 
orem. 
Take, for instance, the number 999,- 
700,029,999. Dividing this number into 
threes, it can instantly be perceived 
that the cube roots of the first and last 
set of three digits must be 9, leaving only 
the two in between to be supplied. As 
the first six digits are so near 1,000,000, 
it follows that their cube root must be 
99, leaving only one more digit in the 
root to be determined. Cubing my final 
root digit, I get 729; subtracting this 
from the final set of three in the num- 
ber 999, I get 270. The problem now 
stands: 


Smoamptete -260b os cid vcckgieds 99—- —9 
PGE. 05 0050 do catinniens pe weese 999,700,029,999 
Cube of last root digit........... 729 

Remainder from final set...... 270 


From this remainder I drop the final 
digit. There remains 27. I now divide 
by 3, and the result — 9 — is my final 
root digit. You see I use the divisor 3, 
which is the value of “ n ” for cube root 
in the binomial formula. 


Xn + NXn—1 V4 *%—" yn-2y? yn 


A system such as is here described 
requires effort at the start ; it soon pro- 
duces the result aimed at. It brings 
also rich returns.in the future, since it 
not only aids present performance and 
renders future growth possible, but ac- 
tually compels growth. The effort of 
to-day becomes the automatic perform- 
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ance of to-morrow, leaving the mind 
free for fresh attainment. But the 
success of to-day becomes also the com- 
monplace of to-morrow. And the mind, 
released from waste effort, of its own 
volition conceives the next step, the 
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new combination of wonderful and 

amazing tricks and illusions. It is the 

perfect illustration of an art recreating 

itself, growing perpetually to new com- 

binations, of its own inherent force. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


a 


Connecticut's Labor Mayors 
By Alfred F. Howe 


{Mr. Howe is a recent Yale graduate and has an extensive knowledge of the remarkable labor 
movement in the Connecticut municipalities owing to his connection with the Connecticut press.—EDITOK. ] 


N inviting subject to the student of 
sociology is the recent rise of 
trades unionism as a_ political 

force in Connecticut, a State which is 
commonly regarded as one of the most 
conservative and staid in the Union and 
traditionally inhospitable to new ideas 
and “isms.” Within the last two years 
the second and third largest cities in the 
State, Hartford and Bridgeport, respect- 
ively, and the industrial centers of An- 
sonia and Derby 


‘have elected labor 


The Connecticut trades unionists, un- 
like the Socialists, for many of whose 
doctrines they stand, have not formed 
themselves into a strictly defined party 
of their own. Mindful of the fate of the 
Greenback and People’s parties, they 
have proceeded upon the basis of fusing 
with either of, the old parties that would 
lend itself as a vehicle for their aims. 
Thus far they have been unable to effect 
anywhere a union with the Republicans, 

and in one notable 
instance—in New 





union mayors by 
majorities which 
left no room for 
doubt as to the 
voters’ intentions. 
In half a dozen 
other of the eigh- 
teen cities in the 
State well-defined 
plans are afoot to 
put manual work- 
ers at the munic- 
ipal helm. Poli- 
ticians that see 
their leadership 
threatened . are 
prone to dismiss 
this ascendency of 
labor as a passing 
craze already on 
the wane, but 
many shrewd po- 
litical observers 
believe that the 
movement has not 








Haven, the largest 
city of the State— 
they have failed to 
induce the Demo- 


crats to meet 
them on common 
ground. Wher- 


ever they have 
‘won success, how- 
ever, they have 
dominated the 
Democratic party, 
usually in the face 
of opposition by 
the leaders of that 
party. Instead of 
the coalition being 
fatal to the trades 
unionists, the 
Democratic party 
seems destined to 
be gobbled up by 
them or disinte- 
grated, for wher- 
ever they have 








yet reached its 
climax. 


Denis Mulvihill, Mayor of Bridgeport 


been unsuccessful 
in dictating the 
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Ignatius A. Sullivan, Mayor of Hartford 


nominations of that party they have gone 
over to the Republicans and turned the 
scale in their favor. 

The election of these labor Mayors has 
had neither the disastrous consequences 
touched on in the gloomy forebodings of 
their enemies nor the utopian results em- 
braced by the sanguine hopes of their 
friends. Both in their successes and re- 
verses the labor rulers have had experi- 
ences very different from what was ex- 
pected for them by their foes, and in 
many respects, for good and for ill, they 
hzve not traveled the road that they and 
their supporters thought they saw 
stretching before them. The defects in 
their administrations, which have been 
due in large part to want of experience, 
have been undoubted and sometimes, but 
rarely on account of their novelty, con- 
spicuous. But their merits, save perhaps 
from the viewpoint of political expedi- 
ency, have gone a long way toward com- 
pensating for their shortcomings. As a 
rule, too, the labor executives have been 
quick to perceive and remedy their faults, 
and they are, with one exception, rapidly 
ridding their administrations of the in- 
congruous and incomplete features which 
may still mark them. As a whole, they 
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by no means suffer by comparison with 
their non-labor predecessors or contem- 
poraries. 

The movement in Connecticut to put 
trades unionists at the head of municipal 
affairs had its origin at Ansonia. It was 
the direct result of and derived its mo- 
mentum from the unusual circumstances 
which marked the strike there of the ma- 
chinists and carpenters of the Farrel 
Foundry and Machine Company in the 
summer of 1901. The act of a Superior 
Court Judge in issuing a sweeping in- 
junction against the strikers and the co- 
incident arrest of three of the strike lead- 
ers on the charge of conspiracy presented 
an unexpectedly favorable opportunity 
for the expansion of the trades unionists’ 
doctrine into a campaign for the control 
of the municipal government. One of 
the men arrested was Stephen Charters, 
a carpenter, who, as the alleged arch con- 
spirator, was the only man blacklisted 
when the strike, a few weexs later, ended 
in a compromise. By insisting that the 
strikers return to work without him 
Charters become the hero of the hour and 
the choice of the trades unionists for 
Mayor in the city election then nearing. 
With few dissenting voices he was nomi- 
nated under the banner of Democracy, 
and by a majority equal to one-half of 
the opposition’s vote was elected. 

The nomination of Charters had sug- 
gested unconsidered possibilities to the 
trades unionists of Bridgeport, where a 
municipal campaign was just opening 
and where environing causes were such 
as to stimulate any movement in the in- 
terest of the toilers. In the Board of 
Aldermen was a man possessed of an in- 
domitable inquisitiveness with respect to 
unitemized bills. This man was Denis 
Mulvihill, a factory stoker working for 
$14 a week. Some one suggested him for 
Mayor, and straightway there was a 
stampede of the laboring hosts to make 
him their standard bearer. He was nomi- 
nated on the Democratic ticket and was 
elected by the ldrgest majority given a 
candidate on a city ticket in Bridgeport’s 
history. 

The next Connecticut city to hold an 
election was Hartford, the capital of the 
State, in April, 1902. There the trades 
unionists, taking their cue from Ansonia 
and Bridgeport, had recruited and organ- 
ized themselves into a body known as the 
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Economic League, the avowed object of 
which was the representation of working- 
men in public office. The League picked 
as its candidate Ignatius A. Sullivan, a 
clerk in a clothing shop and a prominent 
labor unionist. He was nominated by 
the Democrats after a bitter fight and 
was elected by a large majority. 

The latest of the quartet of labor 
Mayors to be elected was George P. Sul- 
livan, of Derby, a young plumber, who 
had served a term as Alderman and who 
had unceasingly championed the cause of 
the workingman. He easily won the 
Democratic nomination and the election. 
Derby and Ansonia, which have worn 
urban robes but a few years, are adjoin- 
ing cities, and are so much at one that 
the same movement put Mr. Sullivan into 
office which had manifested itself the 
year before in the election of Mayor 
Charters. 

Altho Mayors Charters and Mulvihill 
were elected at the same time, the An- 
sonia carpenter took office a month ahead 
of the Bridgeport stoker, and thus may 
be regarded as the pioneer of Connecticut 
labor executives. He began his adminis- 
tration amid a clatter of distrust from 
the business element of the community, 
the anathemas of politicians, whose slate 
of appointments had been sponged, and 
the importunities of his labor friends, 
each seemingly with a special crop of 
grievances. To keep his administration 
to the ground under these circumstances 
and prevent it from soaring in the air 
after the many impractical theorists 
among his advisers was not easy. A 
Democrat and elected as such, Mayor 
Charters kept his ante-election pledge to 
appoint trades unionists or their sym- 
pathizers regardless of their politics. 
This has resulted in the filling of some 
of the most important city posts with Re- 
publicans and has subjected Mayor Char- 
ters to the relentless enmity of the Demo- 
cratic machine. But, altho a failure from 
a partisan point of view, his administra- 
tion has been successful in other direc- 
tions and has been conducted with 
marked fidelity as a rule to the public in- 
terest. In his first year, without any in- 
crease in the taxrate,a legacy of indebted- 
ness from the previous administration of 
$18,006 was discharged, a stone crushing 
plant costing $2,500 was established and 
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paid for, the sinking fund was enriched 
$6,000, and $7,000 was turned back into 
the city treasury. This year the pay of 
the public school teachers has been in- 
creased, the grand list or taxable basis 
has fallen off $139,000, and it has been 
found necessary to increase the rate paid 
into the sinking fund to meet maturing 
bonds issued before Mayor Charters’s 
time. These circumstances. ordinarily 
would mean a material advance in the 
tax rate, yet so economically are the city’s 
affairs managed that an increase of only 
from 10 to 10% mills has been necessi- 
tated. The municipal crushing plant has 
proved a paying investment, and the 
streets are kept in better condition than 
ever before. The only part of Mayor 
Charters’s program of economy that has 
not redounded to the benefit and credit of 
the city has been his failure to push the 
project for a city hall, for which $70,000 
is available, to replace the present sadly 
inadequate municipal offices, and for this 
seeeming dilatoriness he has been much 
criticised. All other needed improve- 
ments have been made or are in progress. 
On the moral and sanitary score no one 





Stephen Charters, Mayor of Ansonia 
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will dissent from the statement that the 
interests of the community are safe- 
guarded under the labor régime. There 
are no gambling houses or other evil re- 
sorts flaunting their crime in the face of 
the public, and, while in most cities of 
the State the excise laws are construed 
liberally, in Ansonia they are construed 
literally. The population of Ansonia is 
about 14,000, its grand list is $8,105,114, 
and its indebtedness, which has been re- 
duced under Mayor Charters $7,000, is 
$333,027. The salary of the Mayor is 
only $500, but his official duties are not 
engrossing: enough to interfere seriously 
with his private business. 

Denis Mulvihill began to draw the 
$3,000 salary which the Bridgeport 
Mayoralty pays with economy as his 
slogan. In his efforts to practice it he 
ignored charter rules and parliamentary 
procedure, and tried to deprive the city of 
offices indispensable to the proper trans- 
action of its business. For months he 
antagonized the Board of Aldermen at 
almost every turn. Last fall he suddenly 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude and 
announced himself as candidate for the 
Democratic Shrievalty .nomination of 
Fairfield County. The tide of dis- 
approval of his Mayoralty career had set 
irrevocably against him, however, and he 
was beaten overwhelmingly for the nomi- 
nation. Despite this popular rebuke, he 
became a few days ago a self-named can- 
didate for a second term. The Mayor’s 
apologists say that he has been deceived 
and misled by brokers of party patronage 
to forward their own ambitions, but there 
is no gainsaying that he has signally dis- 
appointed even his most strenuous sup- 
porters. There has been no pretense of 
any abuse of fiduciary power, but charges 
vf penury in some directions and -ex- 
travagance in others are freely made, 
with some show, it must be admitted, of 
substantiation. Unsuccessful, however, 
as the Mulvihill administration has been, 
it is no worse nor so bad as some that 
have preceded it. The one noticeably 
bright spot in it has been the Mayor’s 
successful opposition to the building of 
a $550,000 city hall, for which the Legis- 
lature had authorized an issue of bonds 
and which was generally regarded by the 
taxpayers as an indefensible extrava- 
gance. The Mayor appointed a commit- 
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tee to remodel the present city hall, and 
succeded in getting an appropriation 
therefor of $75,000. A prominent citi- 
zen, who has just died, procured a per- 
manent injunction restraining the re- 
modeling committee from going ahead, 
and the work was held up many months. 
But a few weeks ago the Supreme Court 
set aside the injunction, and the recon- 
struction of the old city hall is now in 
progress. Under Mayor Mulvihill’s ad- 
ministration, altho the city’s grand list 
has grown from $61,560,175 to $63,236,- 
971, the tax rate has advanced from 12.9 
to 13.3 mills, and the public debt has in- 
creased from $1,525,189.89 to $1,943,500. 
The population of Bridgeport is about 
78,000. 

Mayor Sullivan, of Hartford, took 
office just a year ago and has still a year 
to serve, with fair chances apparently of 
another term, which he is said to cherish 
From a condition of steadily jumping ex- 
penses in which he found the city of 
Hartford, he has succeeded in cutting 
down the relative growth of the outlay 
by the application of business ability and 
sagacity to the details of municipal gov- 
ernment. He has placed his ideal of pub- 
lic service high and has striven to lift the 
city departments to a lofty plane of effi- 
ciency. He has strongly advocated 
single-headed commissions to replace the 
numerous departmental: subordinates, 
whom it is well nigh impossible to hold 
to a strict accountability. He has refused 
to be the subservient tool of predatory 
politicians, and instead of surrendering 
to the Democratic machine he has fought 
it tooth and nail. While he has not al- 
ways emerged victorious from his battles 
with the machine, and while the constant 
friction has caused a rupture in the party 
that brought him forward, he has seldom 
failed of public approbation and has suc- 
ceeded in keeping the wheels of the 
municipal system moving with compara- 
tive smoothness. Under his administra- 
tion there has been no assessment of 
officeholders by venal bosses to swell 
corrupt political funds, but there has been 
no hesitancy in sharply reminding sub- 
ordinates of their duty to the people. 
Contractors have been compelled to fulfil 
the specifications to which they sub- 
scribed, and concerning public franchises, 
which through trolley expansion are in- 
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creasingly a subject of popular concern 
in Connecticut, Mayor Sullivan has taken 
a resolute stand against the gratuitous 
transfer of these valuable municipal as- 
sets. His first year in office’ has been 
marked by a reduction in the city’s net 
indebtedness from $2,848,150 to $2,806,- 
363. The rate of taxation is 18 mills on 


a grand list of $70,987,122, as against a 
rate a year ago of 17% mills on an as- 
sessable total of $89,757,071, with an 





George P. Sullivan, Mayor of Derby 


average school tax of three mills addi- 
tional. The slump in the grand list is 
due to a change from a full to an 80 per 
cent. valuation. Of the city’s $3,830,000 
bonded debt, $675,000 is the water debt. 
The water department is self-sustaining, 
raising from $30,000 to $40,000 every 
year above the interest on its bonds and 
running expenses. There is a sinking 
fund of $597,593. The population of 
Hartford is about 88,000. 

Mayor Sullivan, of Derby, has been in 
office only four months, but he already 
has demonstrated important qualifica- 
tions for the trust the people have re- 
posed in him. He has adhered strictly to 
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the policy which he outlined when he 
took up the reins of government and to 
which he committed himself prior to his 
election. He is unalterably opposed to 
the contract system on public works, and 
every improvement, great or small, is 
now being made by the city itself. An- 
other innovation he preaches and prac- 
tices is the employment on public works 
of exclusively home labor so far as pos- 
sible. He early asked to be judged only 
by his deeds, and it is significant that the 
satisfaction which his administration 
seems to be giving is shared by the busi- 
ness element, which prior to election was 
solidly arrayed against him. Under his 
régime more has been accomplished than 
in twenty previous years toward making 
the salary schedules of the public schools 
fairly commensurate with the value of 
service demanded. Altho his attitude 
has been that of a party man, but loyal 
to the trades unionists also, there has 
been no dismissal of any public servant 
who has demonstrated his efficiency, be 
he neither a Democrat nor a labor man. 
An instance of this is the retention of 
John W. Peck, a strong Republican not 
over friendly to union labor, who has 
been Superintendent of Public Schools 
for many years, and who has elevated 
their standard to a plane where they com- 
mand attention from the outside educa- 
tional world. Unlike his unionist contem- 
poraries, Mayor Sullivan has succeeded 
in retaining the confidence and good will 
of not only the workingmen of both par- 
ties but also the old Democratic leaders. 
The latter were quick to recognize the 
vitality of the trades union movement, 
and they bowed down before it upon the 
principle that half a loaf was better than 
none. The result justified their judg- 
ment, for Mayor Sullivan distributed his 
appointments about equally between 
them and the labor men. Mayor Sullivan 
understands the masses and is in sym- 
pathy with them, but he does not sub- 
scribe to all the propaganda by which 
they are swayed. Altho a strong sup- 
porter of the eight-hour movement, he is 
in no accord with union drones that never 
do any more work than they can help, 
often laboring hard himself fifteen to 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
He is keeping well within his appropria- 
tions, but is neglecting no necessary im- 
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provement. Derby’s tax rate is nine mills 
in the city proper and seven mills in the 
outskirts without city water. Its debt is 
$160,842, and its grand list $5,154,848. 
It has a population of about 9,000. 
There are many warnings against en- 
deavoring to forecast the future of the 
trades union movement in Connecticut. 
There is still a considerable portion of 
the industrial field that it has not pre- 
empted, where existing conditions are ex- 
ceptionally favorable for its growth and 
development, and on this account alone 
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the natural inference is that it will 
strengthen its foothold in the State dur- 
ing the next two years. The records of 
the trades union Mayors will help, rather 
than hinder, the movement. With one 
exception they have proved themselves 
stern and unbending guardians of ‘the 
public interests, and they get a very clean 
bill of health for honesty from even their 
harshest critics. They have shown that 
they wish to be right first, and popular 
afterward. 

Dzersy, Conn, 


A Great Object Lesson From.a Little Land 


By the Baron de Stampenbourg 


ESPITE our much-vaunted pros- 
perity—which is doubtless more 
apparent than real—there is a 

great object lesson for us in the marvel- 
ous economic progress of a small Eu- 
ropean kingdom, smaller by far than 
half the area of the State of Maine, and 
with fully a million less inhabitants than 
the city of Greater New York. 

This miniature kingdom, which has 
the distinction of being the only existing 
state in Europe that has never been con- 
quered by a foreign Power, has recently 
closed its great blue book of national 
. progress during the last twenty-five 
years, with a startling balance in favor 
of the people. This result is all the more 
interesting since it has been achieved 
entirely “‘ by the people and for the peo- 
ple ”»—and not for the benefit of a cer- 
tain class to the detriment of certain 
other classes—and as such it may safely 
be applauded as the practical working 
out of a democratic ideal so often met 
with here in theory, but which has not 
as yet become a national reality. 

Denmark is the land. Tho its gov- 
ernment is monarchical, the people is 
democratic. With a King at its head who 
speaks better German than Danish, and 
whase understanding of horseflesh far 
surpasses his understanding of men, this 
little thumb-edition of a realm has 
actually arrived at ah economic success 


and internal prosperity far in advance 
of other countries. Under the royal 
scepter a goodly portion of the dream 
of republics is being quietly realized 
without the least noise and ostentation ; 
a great scheme worked out on a small 
scale for the greatest possible good of 
the largest possible number. The suc- 
cess of the Danes naturally confronts 
us with the oft-discussed problem as to 
whether small countries like Switzerland 
and the Netherlands do more for their 
citizens than large Powers like Englafid. 
and Germany, and helps ts to see that 
the doubtful importance of a “foreign 
policy,” such as the great Powers af- 
fect, is generally attained at the expense 
of internal improvements. Denmark has 
occupied herself exclusively with herself 
since her disastrous war with Prussia in 
1864, and this is the secret of her eco- 
nomic success. -Mangled and amputated 
through a hundred wars, the Danes 
were finally thrown by Prussian bayonets 
upon their last resources. Ceasing to 
deplore what they had lost, the Danes 
very sensibly set at work upon a scheme 
to make the most out of what they still 
have. And here are some of the results 
of their activity during the last twenty- 
five years in developing the national 
resources, so far as figures can tell the 


story of progress: 
The butter exports have increased 
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from barely 1,000,000 pounds to 20,000,- 
000 pounds annually, practically all of 
this going to England, where “ Danish 
butter” has become synonymous with 
the quintessence of excellence. The fish 
exports have risen rapidly from a mere 
nothing of 750 pounds to 3,000,000 
pounds, with a very perceptible increase 
in the profits, which were 7,759,918 
kroner* in 1900, as against 5,945,721 
kroner in 1895. This is more than three 
kroner per capita, and when it is con- 
sidered that most of the fishing is done by 
hand from small row boats and by 
stationary nets, this figure, in itself un- 
imposing; becomes significant of a com- 
paratively vast expansion. A still more 
remarkable increase is represented by 
the egg exports from 4,000,000 pounds 
to 20,000,000 pounds—remarkable be- 
cause an increase in the production of 
eggs is far slower and more laborious 
than an increase in the finding of fish. 
However, the most astounding develop- 
ment has been in the meat exports, which 
have jumped from 500,000 pounds to 
160,000,000 pounds, or about seventy 
pounds per capita. It is doubtful if the 
entire population of Denmark weighs 
very much more than this figure, count- 
ing children and adults. So here we have 
the rather novel condition of a people 
exporting its own weight in packed meat. 
To equal this item in proportion the 
United States would have to export 
about five and a half billion pounds of 
meat annually. The total value of the 
Danish exports for 1900 was 393,600,000 
kroner, as against Sweden’s 391,300,000 
kroner, and the total imports 526,800,- 
ooo kroner, as against Sweden’s 534,- 
goo,000 kroner. This is the closest com- 
parison I can find, but to judge correctly 
it must be remembered that Sweden is 
several times larger, and has almost 
twice as many inhabitants as Denmark. 

The economic progress in Denmark is 
due almost entirely to the efforts of an 
enlightened peasantry, aided by a 
paternal government. The increase of 
the exports has been made possible 
through co-operation between the peas- 
ants themselves, and the profits have 
found the hands that made them rather 
than the pockets of scheming middle- 
men and speculators. No arrogant trust 





* A kron or crown = 27 cents. 
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has arisen to dictate prices and blight 
competition, and no “ community of in- 
terests ” has been allowed to create arti- 
ficial values at the expense of the inter- 
ests of the commonwealth. Consequent- 
ly the prosperity of the Danish peasant 
is real, and resting on a solid basis of 
actual values, which are exploited with a 
native enterprise quite remarkable in its 
kind, and not least for the comparative 
absence of speculative elements. 

The entire country is parceled out in 
small lots and little farms, and this is 
the case even with the few really large 
manorial estates that still exist, since 
legislation is unfavorable to the growth 
of large landed properties. More than 
five-sixths of the land belongs to the 
peasants. Every acre is carefully tilled, 
and every effort made to compel a maxi- 
mum yield without impoverishing the 
soil. You see everywhere small, well- 
kept farms, with fields and meadows as 
scrupulously cultivated as if they were 
horticultural garden exhibits, and this 
rural feature, in connection with the ab- 
sence of waste land and desolate spaces, 
gives the country a decidedly prosperous 
look. In addition to this rural enter- 
prise, science is aiding in reclaiming for 
cultivation a large portion of the Jutland 
peninsula, the so-called Alheden, a big, 
arid moor overgrown with heather, for- 
merly considered barren. Through the 
efforts of a horticultural society, founded 
solely with this aim in view, more than 
two thousand square miles of moor have 
been turned into arable land. In other 
words, the cultivated area of Denmark 
has been increased by a one-seventh part 
of its total area. To get a real idea of 
what this means, divide the United States 
into seven equal parts, and see how many 
States you can crowd into one of the 
seven parts. 

The success of the Danish peasant is 
due, first of all, to a splendid system of 
rural high schools and to a very prac- 
tical plan of economic co-operation. The 
schools teach every practical branch of 
agricultural science in connection with 
a liberal scholastic curriculum, insuring 
a well-rounded education. The schools 
are open to everybody, young and old, 
and not infrequently men of more than 
forty years of age attend the sessions of 
the classes. The future farmer is taught 








the things he ought to know to be suc- 
cessful, and some other things that are 
good to know should he wish to make a 
specialty of some particular line of en- 
deavor. The man who has been swing- 
ing a scythe all the day may be found in 
some evening class studying forestry 
and creamery methods, and many em- 
ployers allow the farm hands to “ knock 
off’ work for a couple of hours in the 
afternoon to attend the high school of 
the township. These rural colleges 
have made out of the present generation 
of Danish peasants the most enlightened, 
the most thoroughly instructed and the 
most permanently industrious of farm- 
ing communities. 

The co-operative plan extends like a 
net over the entire country. Every sogn, 
or township, has an Andelsmejeri, or co- 
operative dairy, whither the milk from 
the farms within a radius of about ten 
miles is brought, and where the butter 
made represents the total yield of the 
township. Then there are nonproductive 
co-operative enterprises, the so-called 
Brugsforeninger, which concern them- 
selves exclusively with selling and ex- 
porting the product of the co-operative 
dairies and buying supplies and mate- 
rials for the latter. The Brugsforening 
is the exporter, the banker, the purchas- 
ing agent and the general all-round busi- 
ness man for the Andelsmejeri, which 
is devoted entirely to the product. At 
the present time there are more than 
twelve hundred co-operative dairies’ in 
Denmark, which in this way constitute 
a compact and well-knit commercial 
power in the English market, where, if 
the farmers were to ship independently 
of each other, they would flounder help- 
lessly about at the mercy of shippers and 
agents. Through his admirable organi- 
zation the Danish peasant is now able to 
command the top price in London for 
his product, which he ships expeditious- 
ly in wholesale lots, saving extra 
charges, and for which he is paid 
promptly by a commercial intermediary 
created by himself. If his cattle are sick 
there is the veterinary surgeon of the 
organization, competent to cure them for 
a minimum charge, in which is included 
constant professional inspection of the 
herds. If his buildings burn down there 
is his obligatory insurance policy, ob- 
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tained at a special premium through the 
organization, and if he wants to add to 
his herds or sell animals the Brugs- 
forening comes to his aid with more fa- 
cilities and advantages than any inde- 
pendent farmer would ever dream of. 

The same principle is found in every 
other line of native industry in which 
the Danes have become large exporters. 
The co-operative system applies tothe 
raising of cattle, sheep and hogs for 
packing, to the propagation of breeds of 
fowl and the artificial preservation of 
eggs intended for winter exports, and 
also to the breeding of high-grade army 
and heavy draft horses. And hand in 
hand with the co-operative idea in busi- 
ness goes a most encouraging develop- 
ment of social co-operation. The vari- 
ous rural communities band together in 
the so-called Landboforeninger, or land- 
owners’ clubs, with their committees 
of instruction and_ entertainment, 
who labor to encourage the estab- 
lishment of literary, oratorical, mu- 
sical and athletic circles among the 
peasants. There is hardly a village 
in Denmark which cannot boast a 
sound development along these lines of 
co-operative sociability, and the small- 
est hamlet has at least one club house 
for the performance of the mutual 
social interests of the community. 

This arrangement makes it possible 
for the peasant to hear really good music 
and obtain musical instruction for him- 
self, at such reduced charges that even 
the poorest farm hand may indulge. It 
brings good books into his work-worn 
hands, enables him to attend lectures 
and to join in debate, and gives him a 
chance to improve his carriage and 
physique by sound methods of physical 
culture. A very large percentage of the 
small, independent farmers, whose in- 
terests are represented by co-operative 
business arrangements, take advantage 
of the social co-operative plan, since it 
brings so many very useful things with- 
in their reach at charges they can well 
afford, and the few obstinate farmers of 
the “old school,” who don’t go because 
they won’t, are raising a generation of 
children who will go because they must. 
The movement has its charitable off- 
shoots, as, for example, the very much 
needed society for the gratuitous dis- 
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charge of judicial costs for the poor. A 
farm hand may apply to this society for 
aid to proceed against those whom he 
may have legal grounds against. This 
is a very useful innovation, since the in- 
digent farm hands at the manorial es- 
tates are often shabbily treated and 
not infrequently scandalously outraged. 
However, this is a condition that is fast 
disappearing before the victorious ad- 
vance of the new movement, which has 
already had the not unimportant effect 
of making manorial estates unprofitable. 
The recent sale of the Lyngbygard for 
275,000 kroner, which thiriy years ago 
was bought by the heirs of Count Friis 
for 400,000 kroner, serves as a fair ex- 
ample of the depreciation in manorial 
values. 

The time is not distant when entire 
Denmark will be divided between land 
for grazing and land for gardening, and 
from being an exporter of breadstuffs 
she may find it convenient to import 
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cereals for home consumption. It is 
by specializing her natural resources with 
system that Denmark has achieved su- 
premacy as the leading agricultural na- 
tion, and her future depends on still fur- 
ther specialization of a limited, but none 
the less important, number of products. 
It is.a good, strong, well to do country 
with no “ foreign policy” worth men- 
tioning, and altogether too busy watch- 
ing itself to join in the international 
game of watching others. It conquered 
England formerly by force of arms, and 
has recently reconquered peacefully. the 
only thing in England she has any real 
use for—namely, the English produce 
market. It is a country of exceedingly 
few millionaries, but also very few 
paupers and no slums. The wealth of 
the. mation is most evenly distrib-- 
uted... A.“ tight little isle,” forging quiet- 
ly ahead in the dogged belief that 
“ knowledge -is power.” 
New York City. 


od 
The Awakening of China 


By Leong Kai Cheu 


[Mr. Cheu is one of the foremost of Chinese reformers. 


He worked so boldly in China to bring about 


the necessary changes that the Empress Dowager sought his /ife, and he has since resided in Japan, 


where he has kept up the agitation by his pen. 


He is a ready and powerful speaker, 


and crowded 


meetings of his fellow countrymen hang on his words for hours, with plenty of applause and even some 


laughter. 


He speaks no English, and what follows was communicated to THr INDEPENDENT repre- 


sentative through Mr. Cheu’s secretary and interpreter, Pow Chee.-—EpIiToR.] 


O strong is the Reform movement in 
China at the present time and so 
rapid is its growth that I believe 

that within the next ten years we shall 
win a victory all along the lines and that 
the present Government will be com- 
pelled completely to reverse its policy or 
make way for another Government that 
will carry out the wishes of the people. 

What we are doing now is educating 
and consolidating. We are starting 
branches of the Chinese Empire Reform 
Association all over the country here, and 
raising money to be spent on schools and 
newspapers in China. Everywhere we 
are welcomed by the Chinese in Ameri- 
can cities. They are all with us and are 
willing to work and give money to aid 
the cause. In a little while we shall be 


ready to act on the Chinese Government. 





The Empress Dowager fears us, be- 
cause she thinks that if we get in power 
we shall punish her for misdeeds of the 
past, but she need have no such feeling. 
Weare willing to let the past go and look 
only to the future. All our proceedings 
will be peaceful. We don’t want to punish 
the Empress; we are even willing to let 
her continue on the throne, provided she 
carries out the necessary reforms. 

What gives the Empress her strength 
is the fact that the dominant Man- 
churian race is behind her. She stands 
for the old ways, which suit the Man- 
churians, who are very ignorant. It was 
the solidarity of the Manchurians and 
their conservatism that enabled the Em- 
press virtually to imprison the Emperor 
when he attempted to introduce reforms. 

Since that deposition of the Emperor 
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and banishment of his advisers the Em- 
press has seen China humbled to the 


dust and herself a fugitive. The eyes 
of even the stupid Manchus are begin- 
ning to open to the fact that there is 
something very wrong about the old 
ways, and that because of her conserva- 
tism China is the spoil of the Western 
nations. 

The Empress Dowager is not a fool. 
She now knows that China must adapt 
herself to Western ways. She knows 
about our movement, and how rapid is 
its growth, and she is about ready to 
come out for reform herself. She is quite 
well aware that marty of the leading of- 
ficials of China are at heart in sympathy 
with the reform movement in spite of 
their pretended conservatism. 

When we are a little stronger we will 
send a petition to the Empress setting 
forth our demands, which in general will 
be for the abolition of present abuses and 
the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy. China is not ready to be- 
come a republic yet, nor for universal 
suffrage ; one man one vote there would 
be an absurdity and the reforms we seek 
are practical. We have not yet decided 
on the conditions of the ballot. 

When we are ready to move the Gov- 
ernment will be ready to listen to us, and 
there will be no cutting off of heads. All 
the intelligent and progressive people of 
China now know that the great change 
must come. Conservatism there has no 
leaders, and the Government proceeding 
on the old lines grows weaker and 
weaker. 

When we get into power, as it is cer- 
tain that we soon shall, we will western- 
ize China in every way; we will free the 
people ; we will establish a suitable gov- 
ernment on Western lines; we will re- 
form the laws and the administration of 
them so that a man may enjoy his own; 
we will encourage trade and commerce, 
shipping and manufactures, and aid in 
the development of China’s wonderful 
untouched resources, which have lain 
dormant because of superstition and 
official cupidity; and we will enter fully 
into the society 6f nations, sharing in- 
ternational life and taking measures to 
protect the lives and properties of Chi- 
nese wherever they may be. 

At present if a man finds a gold mine 
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in China and starts to work it the official 
of the district.comes in, and says: “ Let 
me be your manager,” and the man is 
afraid to refuse. The blackmail sweeps 
away all his profits, so that he finally 
closes up the mine. 

As to protecting citizens China does 
nothing at all in that direction. If all the 
Chinamen in the United States were 
massacred to-morrow China would prob- 
ably pay no attention to the slaughter. 

When we take our place among the 
nations, as we most certainly shall, there 
will be no question of Chinese exclusion. 
China’s natural resources are unsur- 
passed, and, to a great extent, are still 
virgin. There are large areas in China 
that are very sparsely inhabited, and the 
richest mineral districts in the world 
have never been worked. 

The people who live in the midst of 
this great natural wealth are the very 
ones to use it to best advantage if their 
difficulties of superstition, ignorance and 
bad government are overcome. As work- 
ers they are unsurpassed, and when their 
trammels have been loosened they will 
certainly cause revolution in the indus- 
trial world. 

Of course, the westernization of China 
means the introduction of modern ma- 
chinery and all sorts of modern proc- 
esses. The country is ready for this now 
for a great deal of missionary work has 
been going on, and the railway and tele- 
graph have been great educators. 

I do not know what America can do 
to help us in this matter. Perhaps she 
can aid us most in the future by continu- 
ing the quiet friendship of the past, ed- 
ucating our youths in her colleges and 
guiding China along the rough road that 
leads to true reform. I am very much 
pleased with what I have seen during my 
visit to this country. I came by way of 
Vancouver and Canada, stopping and 
addressing Chinese in British Columbia, 
Ottawa and Montreal, before I came to 
New York. I have since met the Chi- 
nese of half a dozen large American cit- 
ies, and find them devoted to the cause 
and willing to work and give money to 
it. I will return to Japan through San 
Francisco, and will there continue the 
work of maintaining schools and circu- 
lating newspapers. 

New York, May 18, 1903 























Diplomatic Life 


To judge from the space devoted to 
such matters in the daily newspapers 
the world takes a vast deal of interest 
in court functions and court life—and 
no doubt to its profit, for there is the 
same justification in watching this art 
of gorgeous living as in any other art 
of display. Certainly such readers as 
enjoy the journalistic reports of pa- 
geantry will find double 
entertainment in Mme. 
Waddington’s _letters,* 
for these give a more 
intimate account of court 
life and are better writ- 
ing than can be expected 
from newspaper col- 
umns. 

Mary Alsop King 
Waddington is a daugh- 
ter of the late Charles 
King, President of Co- 
lumbia College from 
1849 to 1864,and a grand- 
daughter of Rufus King, 
‘the second Minister to 
the Court of St. James 
after the adoption of the 
Constitution. In 1871 
she went with her 
mother and sisters to 
live in France, and in || 
1874 became the wife of § 
William Henry Wad- 
dington, a French 
scholar and statesman 
of English descent. M. 
Waddington was the first plenipo- 
tentiary of France to the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878. Five years later 
he was sent to Moscow as Ambassador- 
Extraordinary to represent France at 
the coronation of Czar Alexander 
III, and on his return from Russia 
was appointed Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, retaining his posi- 
tion for ten years. 

These letters of Mme. Waddington 
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are written to her sisters chiefly from 
Moscow and London, and relate with 
charming simplicity and fullness the 
gorgeous pageantry at Moscow and the 
regular diplomatic life in London. 
They are presumably somewhat edited 
for publication as subjects of a strictly 
personal nature are scarcely mentioned. 
The writer entered with zest into the 
life about her and her descriptions, 
while never indiscreet, have that touch 
of intimacy which ren- 
ders the scenes pecul- 
iarly realistic to the 
reader. So for instance 
after the story of the 
coronation and the ban- 
quets and balls and court 
ceremonies at Moscow, 
which are almost bewil- 
dering with their royal- 
ties and their setting of 
barbaric splendor, it is a 
relief to come upon such 
a confession as this: 


“The fatigue has been 
something awful, and the 
hours of standing have made 
it impossible to put on my 
Paris shoes, and I have been 
obliged to buy white satin 
boats at one of the Moscow 
shoemakers. The bootmaker 
will make his fortune, as it 
seems everybody is in the 
same state. The Empress 
even can’t wear her usual 
shoes, and all the women have 
left off coquettish little shoes 
that match their dresses and 
taken to these rather primitive chaussures.” 


One of the most amusing incidents 
happened at Hatfield, Lord Salisbury’s 
place, at a luncheon given to the Em- 
peror of Germany and the diplomatic 
circle. It is a little drama in which the 
Emperor, the (then) Prince of Wales, 
M. Staal (the Russian Ambassador), 
Soveral (the Portuguese Minister), and 
the writer play amusing parts: 

“ About half way through luncheon came the 
pearl necklace incident (which you saw in the 


. -papers). I suddenly felt that my necklace was 
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unclasped. It was sewed on the corsage in 
front, as the pearls are large and heavy, and I 
am always afraid of breaking the string. I 
asked Soveral, who was next to me, if he 
couldn’t clasp it for me. He tried, but was ner- 
vous or awkward; at any rate, couldn’t manage 
it, and we were both getting red and flustered 
when suddenly we heard the Emperor from his 
table calling W.’s attention to the fact that ‘le 
Portugal était en train d’étrangler la France; ’ 
also Staal, saying that his ‘Collégue du Por- 
tugal se livrait a une gymnastique étrange.’ 
They all made various jokes at my expense, and 
the Prince said ‘Let me do it,’ but he couldn’t 
either, and again we heard the Emperor re- 
marking, ‘Maintenant c’est plus sérieux— 
l’Angleterre s’en méle.’ W., who had his back 
to me, and who couldn’t see what was going on, 
was decidedly mystified, and wondered what on 
earth I was doing to attract so much attention; 
in fact, was rather annoyed. When we got up 
from the table the Prince and I retreated to a 
corner of the terrace, and he cut the stitches 
that held the necklace in front with his knife 


(which again looked funny to the people as-° 


sembled on the terrace). He advised me to put 
the pearls, not in my pocket, but in a safe place, 
as they were very handsome, so I put them in- 
side my dress.” 


as 


A Tour in Macedonia 


Perhaps one of the most character- 
istic features of this volume* is the al- 
most total absence of that feeling of 
contempt for alien forms of civilization 
and semi-civilization which even the 
best-intentioned Briton is seldom en- 
tirely successful in concealing., Mr. 
Abbott relates his experiences much 
more after the manner of a genial Gaul, 
a free and easy boulevardier, than of an 
austere and supercilious Anglo-Saxon. 
Many of his casual acquaintances are 
very dirty and very disreputable. But 
their dirtiness does not shock him in 
the least, and as for their vices, to 
which, by the way, he alludes some- 
times just a little bit too broadly, in this, 
also, resembling the debonair and tol- 
erant boulevardier voyageur, he sees 
them from a humorous point of view 
only. Being as sympathetic as he is 
witty, he falls into a tone of good na- 
tured familiarity with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and is hailfellow with 
beys and beggars, monks and softas, 
aghas and gypsies, muleteers and kai- 
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makams, gentile and Jew. A traveler 
who has the additional virtue of pos- 
sessing a retina extremely sensitive to 
picturesque details of scenery, man- 
ners, odd social and racial types, as well 
as the power of rendering his impres- 
sions forcibly and vividly, could hardly 
fail to make his adventures interesting, 
and the present work is interesting 
from cover to cover. 

In one respect Mr. Abbott had an 
intellectual equipment for his tour en- 
joyed by few. He seems to be con- 
versant with every language and jar- 
gon spoken in this most polyglot of 
countries: Roumanian, Zingari, Serb, 
Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian, etc. Pre- 
sumably, the old Jewish gentleman who 
related the tale of “‘ The Three Precious 
Stones” talked with him in Hebrew. 
Mr. Abbott can never have heard of 
Nathan der Weise and his Three Opals, 
for it is the same story, the only dif- 
ference being that while Lessing is 
almost sublime, Mr. Abbott is, as usual, 
simply humorous. This does not, how- 
ever, detract from the originality of the 
other stories scattered through the vol- 
ume, which are capital, and will, we 
fancy, be new to every reader. 

If Mr. Abbott has retained any faint 
prejudice, it is in the case of the Mace- 
donian Jews, whom he apparently be- 
lieves to form the most offensive in- 
gredient in this seething caldron of 
races. On the other hand, the Moham- 
medans, whatever they may be as rul- 
ers, are, in his opinion, from a moral 
standpoint, infinitely superior to both 
Christians and Jews. The high moral 
qualities of the Turk, he tells us in one 
of the chapters devoted to Salonica, are 
typified, in a striking manner, by the 
appearance of the quarters inhabited 
by the Mohammedans: 

“ The streets are neatly swept, and the private 
dwellings, in point of cleanliness, present a 
wonderful contrast to the public offices. On 
passing from such a quarter to one inhabited 
by Christians one notices a certain deteriora- 
tion in those respects, accompanied by a cor- 
responding inferiority in the moral attributes 
which distinguish the Mohammedan. But it is 
only on reaching the Jewish quarter that one 
fully realizes the depths of physical and other 
filth of which humanity is capable. . . . A 
look into the nearest Jewish shop will supply 
the inquisitive traveler with the moral of which 





























the squalor of the streets and the foulness of 
the atmosphere are the concrete emblems.” 


This is surprising information, and 
certainly not borne out by the narra- 
tives of other travelers who have vis- 
ited Salonica, which is really a Jewish 
town, containing over 80,000 Jews out 
of a population of about 120,000. The 
Hebrew element, which is constantly 
increasing in numbers and riches, con- 
trols the entire commerce and capital 
of the city and surrounding country. If 
these opulent tradesmen are not able to 
make a better showing in the way of 
cleanliness and comfort than that re- 
corded by Mr. Abbott, they must be 
very different from the followers ‘of 
Moses elsewhere. 


& 


Darrel of the Blessed Isles 


THE latest literary economy in fiction 
is for the novelist to spin his tale from 
one historical event to another by way of 
giving it definition and significance. His- 
tory is the key he uses to the algebraic 
problems of human na- 
ture. Unable to create 
and endow characters 
with the powers and mys- 
teries of personality, he 
fits his marionettes to he- 
roic deeds, haloes them 
with ancient glories and so 
gives them a semblance of 
noble life and energy 
which they could not oth- 
erwise have. He borrows 
facts from the shrouded 
past to piece out the in- 
firmities of his feeble im- 
agination, and so counter- 
feits romance with reality. 
He is not often able to 
conceive of the real char- 
acters who act out these 
noble destinies. Thus it 
happens that we are still 
in the dark concerning the 
George Washington tem- 
perament of our heroes. 
We know more of their 
ancestry than we do of 
the genius which made 
them heroes. We have 
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the landscape of pioneer life, frozen, 
grim and hurricane-swept, and we 
know of the dangers that beset them; 
but when it comes to dramatizing the 
effect of these hardships upon the men 
and women of that day the average nov- 
elist becomes only a stage manager. His 
modern sensibilities do not reach far 
enough back into the primitive con- 
sciousness of his forefathers. To him 
there is no greater psychic mystery than 
this past, peopled with simple men whose 
composure of mind and muscles enabled 
them to face all the ills of life with a 


fortitude that was natural rather 
than. the result of repression and 
discipline. 


Now; it is the explanation of these ele- 
mental forces which made the first. gen- 
eration of American citizens that Mr. 
BacheHer has attempted to give in this 
volume.* The story is founded upon no 
historical event, but the characters are 
historical in the sense that they really 
belong in mind and consciousness to. the 
life of an elder day. The scenes are laid 
among the Northern hills that rim in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence River, and 
the men and women who 
figure therein prove all the 
virtues and illustrate all 
the eccentricities of that 
section a hundred years 
ago. 

And it is in the develop- 
ment of these types that 
the author shows both his 
strength and weakness as 
a literary artist. The 
charm of his story con- 
sists in the lovable reality 
of his characters, and not 
in the plot. He is a cre- 
ator of men according to 
the genesis of conditions, 
but he is not so successful 
in providing an adequate 
situation for their per- 
formance. He is a poetic 
soothsayer rather than a 
teller of tales. His story 
is but the minstrel form 
of a clover leaf philos- 
ophy, a romance which 

* DARREL Of THR BLESSED 
IsLes. By Irving Bacheller. Bos- 


ton: Lothrop Publishing Co, 
$1.50, 
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embodies the gospel of courage, sac- 
rifice and love without the artificial- 
ity of cant. “ Darrell,” the clock 
tinker, is a heavenly minded alle- 
gory of human nature, whose worldly 
wit is changed to celestial humor be- 
cause he comprehends the liberty and 
cheerfulness of wisdom. “ Happiness,” 
he says, “is not a gift from God, but a 
gift to him.” And this is the foundation 
thought of a man who has survived both 
fortune and misfortune by the power of 
a noble mind. 

The truth is Mr. Bacheller has not 
written a story, but a sermon of past 
days interpolated with hymnal chapters 
upon the green gospel silences of nature 
herself. And the whole is illustrated by 
the life of “Darrell” and “ Sidney 
Trove,” who are undoubtedly related to 
“Eben Holden” and “ D’ri and I” by 
that consanguinity of nature which they. 
get from a literary creator common to 


them all, , 
wt 


Problems of Philosophy 


Tuls work is a translation, with some 
omissions, of the original work in 
French.* It is a kind of history of phi- 
losophy in a new form. Instead of being 
a history of philosophers and their sys- 
tems in chronological order, it is a his- 
tory of philosophical problems. These 
are traced through the various systems, 
so that we get a connected view of the 
solutions proposed of a given ‘problem 
from its first emergence down to the 
present. Volume I deals with the prob- 
lems of psychology and Volume II treats 
of ethics, metaphysics and theodicy. The 
work is represented in the preface as in- 
tended “to introduce students to the 
study of philosophy and of its history,” 
and we are expressly commanded to 
judge it from this point of view. 

Judged, then, from this point of view, 
we should say that the work would have 
little value for beginners unless they had 
very efficient teachers. Otherwise it 
can hardly have any result but to pro- 
duce a superficial acquaintance with 
names and phrases, without any real 
grasp of the problems themselves. But 

* A HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Paul Janet and Gabriel Séailles. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.~ 2 vols. $6.50. 
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for real students of. the problems who 
wish to know what has been said the 
work is of great value as a labor saver. 
We have here in brief compass the re- 
sults of a vast deal of careful and critical 
reading. The work has a special ad- 
vantage for English students in that it 
introduces them to a body of French 
philosophers whom, in our dependence 
on German sources, we have largely 
overlooked. The Cartesian school is 
treated with especial fullness. This is 
the feature of most marked value. The 
account of English philosophy, on the 
other hand, since Hume is limited to the 
Scotch school, including Hamilton, and 
to the Mills and Herbert Spencer. The 
authors recognize that this omits some 
important writers, but claim that their 
plan justifies it. In German philosophy, 
too, little is done beyond Hegel. Lotze, 
for instance, is entirely ignored so far as 
we have been able to discover. 

The work, thén, is very far from com- 
plete, and the criticism, while generally 
good, is often rather superficial. Thus 
after quoting a--passage from Male- 
branche, the commment is made: 


“ Thus the origin of our idea of cause, altho 
Malebranche does not say it in so many 
words, is to be found in the law of association 
by identity of time.” 


But Malebranche was not talking of the 
origin of our idea of cause, but of its 
application to physical relations; and 
this*is another matter altogether. The 
general belief in causality does not decide 
its form, or which of many things are 
to be viewed as causes. 

Again, it is said of Berkeley: 

“He endeavors to explain our apparent in- 
tuition of an external world, which, according 
to him, does not exist, by the association of 
constantly connected sensations.” 


This, too, is only superficially correct. 
Berkeley’s epistemology would indeed 
lead to this result, yet Berkeley’s view is 
misrepresented by saying that according 
to him the external world “does not 
exist.” Berkeley’s doubt on this point 
concerned solely the nature and place of 
this “existence,” and he never dreamed 
of making the world an illusion of the 
human individual or of all human indi- 
viduals taken together. 











A little deeper penetration also into 
the problem of knowledge would have 
enabled the authors to make shorter work 
of the associationalist theories, to which 
much space is devoted. But on the 
whole the work must prove useful to 
both teacher and student. 


a 


Bookbinders and Their Craft. By S. T. 
Prideaux. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $12.00 
net. 


THE author of Bookbinders and Their 
Craft has for some time been recognized 
as a practical binder of the highest 
rank. Her work has been seen and 
greatly admired in all the recent Scrib- 
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Il’rom Bookbinders and Their Craft 


ner exhibitions and in some others, and 
she has the well deserved reputation of 
producing someof themostartistic bind- 
ings that come from England. What 
she has to say, therefore, of the historic 
and artistic phases of her craft must 
command careful consideration. To 
those who have not hitherto had their 
attention especially drawn to the sub- 
ject of bookbinding, the present book 
will be a revelation of what has been 
done by the old masters in the art, as 
well as something more than a sugges- 
tion as to its present-day possibilities. 
The publication of the volume is par- 
ticularly timely, since never before, per- 
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haps, has there been so great an inter- 
est in the matter of the special binding 
of books as now exists. The volume 
contains over one hundred illustra- 
tions, which will greatly aid even ex- 
pert readers in understanding what the 
author has to say in her survey of the 


underlying’ principles of art in their ap- 


plication to bookbinding, and again in . 
her presentation and explanation of 
the motifs which inspired the craftsmen 
of the different schools and periods. 
Special type and the finest enameled 
paper have been used for the book, 
which bears the imprint of the Gilliss 


Press. 
x 


The Souls of Black Folk. By W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co., $1.20 net. 

Professor Du Bois has given us a mas- 
terly discussion of the phases of negro 
life and destiny. He feels keenly the in- 
sults and discriminations to which the 
negro in the South is subjected, and gives 
expression to his feelings in a convincing 
and imperative language. Viewed from 
the side of offering a solution to the 
negro question, we cannot claim that he 
has given us any new method; but the 
book is especially valuable in that it ex- 
poses the actual feelings of the educated 
negro when he is made to face the 


unique situation of being a problem. 


Professor Du Bois’s criticism of Booker 
T. Washington, while powerful and log- 
ical, betrays some slight personal animus 
and bias, and he severely misrepresents 
Mr. Washington when he declares him 
opposed to the higher education and as- 
piration of the negro. His estimate of 
Alexander Crummell and his discussion 
of the elements which greatly influence 
negro religion display deep sympathy 
and delicate discrimination. As an in- 
dex to the negro’s inner life and feeling 
and as a revelation of the negro’s appre- 
ciation of his unique situation in Ameri- 
can social life, The Souls of Black Folk 
will be of incalculable service. It is the 
best and most logical expression of the 
clear facts of race hatred yet made by 
any student of the negro question. 
Many of the most intense and bitter opin- 
ions expressed are to be accepted under 
the modifying fact that Professor Du 
Bois came suddenly into the Southern 
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life and character from the free atmos- 
phere of Europe and the tolerant environ- 
ment of New England. 


J 


The Sculptures of the Parthenon. By A. S. 
Murray. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$6 50 net. 

Said a distinguished scholar the other 
day: “To one man civilization may 
mean clean streets, to another it may 
mean sculpture.” To the latter class, and 
indeed to all who find any meaning in 
sculpture and architecture, we commend 
Dr. Murray’s latest volume, which is 
incomparably the best presentation of 
the Parthenon yet published. The vari- 
ous groups of sculpture are finely repro- 
duced by photogravure ; in particular the 
four sides of the frieze are cunningly 
brought together in continuous bands 
and printed on a folded sheet, so as to 
give an excellent idea of their composite 
effect. The letterpress is a scholarly and 
notably clear exposition of the subject 
with judicious discussion of the moot 
points in regard to the identification and 
original arrangement of the principal 
compositions. Dr. Murray, among other 


things, suggests that the so-called Three 
Fates, from the east pediment, are in 
reality personifications of morning dew, 
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Aglauros, Hersé and Pandrosos, and are 
thus a companion set to the three Hore 
in the left wing. His adaptation of this 
view to the attitude of this most ex- 
quisite of all statuary groups is at least 


interesting. 
m* 


The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. The 
Code of Laws promulgated by Hammurabi, 
King of Babylon, B.C. 2285-2242 Trans- 
lated by C. H. W. Johns. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 75 
cents net, 


This is the Civil Code of Hammurabi, 
which we printed in full in our issues for 
January 8th, 15th and 22d; but this vol- 
ume omits the introduction and the epi- 
log, which we gave and which are very 
interesting. Mr. Johns is a very capable 
scholar ¢onnected with the British Mu- 
seum, and his translation may be accepted 
as the best yet made, as it is based on 
that of Father Scheil and, in part, of Pro- 
fessor Winckler. We observe one minor 
error in the Introduction, where Mr. 
Johns, following his predecessors, says 
that on the column which contains the 
laws is a representation of Hammurabi 
receiving the laws from the Sun-god. 
This is not so, as it is merely the common 
representation of a worshiper before his 
god. We do not need to repeat what we 

















The Three Fates ( ?) 




















have said of the immense importance of 
this discovery for the biblical or historical 
student. The volume is a neat and handy 


one. 
& 


The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. Centen Edition. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction and Notes by Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson. Vols. I and II, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.75 
per volume. 

The Personality of Emerson. By F. B. San- 
born.’ Boston: Charles E, Goodspeed, 

- $5.00 net, 

Remembrances of Emerson. By John Albee. 

New York: Rob. Grier Cooke, $1.50 net. 


Of the character of the new Cen- 
tenary Emerson, we have already 
spoken. The first two volumes, “ Na- 
ture” and “ Essays, First Series,” are 
now before us and show a most satis- 
factory make-up. The notes, which 
are relegated to the end of each vol- 
ume, are devoted largely to pointing 
out parallels in Emerson’s own works 
and to elucidating the sources of his 
ideas. They are a valuable addition to 
the essays, and could hardly have been 
made by any other than Emerson’s 
son.—Mr. Sanborn’s Personality of Em- 
erson presents just such an intimate 
study of the man: would be expected. 
He gives the best and fullest account 
we have yet seen of one of the “ Con- 
versations’”’? at Emerson’s home, in 
which Alcott and others of that circle 
took part. The engraved portrait 
which stands as frontispiece is little 
known and most characteristic. Above 
all, we commend the beautiful print- 
ing of the volume done by the Merry- 
mount Press—Mr. Albee’s Remem- 
brances is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of a work which we had occasion 
to review on its first appearance. The 
book is made up of criticism, or eulogy, 
as well as reminiscences; part of the 
new material we had the pleasure of 
publishing last week in THe INDEPEND- 


ENT. 
os 


The Adventures cf Harry Revel. By A. T. 


Quiller-Couch. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50. 

Now that Robert Louis Stevenson is 
gone, Mr. Quiller-Couch is almost the 
last of the great gentlemen-adventurers, 
His 


the men of romance and letters. 
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latest book is in his usual admirable vein, 
tho with a something new that is to be 
noted since the “ Westcotes””—a deeper 
feeling, not so much for character in it- 
self (that he had before as far as it suited 
him) but rather for its paradoxical com- 
plexities, its “humors,” as the seven- 
teenth century would have said, which as 
the most powerful spring of human 
action it must always be the writer’s high- 
est achievement to delineate and of which 
the truculent Alan Breck is a notably suc- 
cessful example. Of such is the spinster 
in Harry Revel, Miss Plinlimmon, the 
matron of the foundlirg hospital, with 
her romantic sensibilities and her album 
of imaginary sentiments, and, above all, 
Benjamin Jope, “ from Saltash, up across 
the river,” whose lingo has something of 
the genial inconsequence of the immortal 
Sairey Gamp’s. What an art to write 
rigmarole! Indeed, the whole affair of 
Bill’s funeral, of which that gentleman 
is the presiding spirit, is, within our 
knowledge, the best thing of its kind the 
author has ever done. The texture of 
the story, too, seems denser and finer 
than before, at the beginning and the end 
particularly, where a piece is so likely to 
be scamped. But much as we delight in 
Mr. Quiller-Couch, we must confess to a 
dissatisfaction which takes us every now 
and then at unawares and which may be 
due less to the author’s failing than to the 
weakness of the genre. Unfortunately, 
Stevenson is supposed to have laid down 
the law of the romance in remarking that 
the character of the hero is hardly more 
than a cloak for the reader to take the 
field in. And yet whatever the difficul- 
ties in the way, it seems, after “ Henry 
Esmond ” and “ John Inglesant,” as tho 
it might be possible to endow éven the 
story of incident with a sense of fatality 
—at least with more of such sense than 
it has at present. Accident must find 
some room there, no doubt, when ban- 
ished from the novel. But the everlasting 
flappings of hap-hazard, which might 
just as well have fallen otherwise, finally 
bewilder and disperse the attention. 
Life may keep a kaleidoscopic interest by 
the sheer variety of its phantasmagoria, 
its large air of stir and bustle, its very 
illusion; inasmuch as whatever happens 
we must needs take it as it comes. _But a 
literature without vital coherence is 
bound to become less even than trivial. 
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Literary Notes 


A New Monthly Magazine of Art, the 
American Connoisseur, is to be issued under 
the editorial management of Mr. Charles de 
Kay. 


....-Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish in the 
fall Biographies of Philip Schuyler; Milan, 
King of Servia; William Cowper and Thack- 
eray. They also announce Andrew Lang’s 
“History of Scotland,” and G. K. Chesterton’s 
new book of “ Essays.” 


....“Trent’s Trust and Other Stories” 
forms the final volume of Bret Harte’s work. 
There are seven stories, all dealing with the 
old pioneer life in California which Harte has 
immortalized. The title story occupies almost 
half of the book, and presents.a mystery which 
would have been of interest to Sherlock 
Holmes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


....A desirable addition to the Common- 
wealth Library is W. Hepworth Dixon’s inter- 
esting “ History of William Penn.” The make- 
up of these books is admirable; we could wish 
that in this, as in the earlier volumes, the work 
had gone through the hands of a capable editor 
who would have added explanatory notes and 
other material of the sort. (New Amsterdam 
Book Company, $1.00 net.) 


....A Memorial volume of the late Edward 
P. Clark will soon appear from the Eagle 
Press, of this city. The book will contain a 
portrait, a brief biographical sketch by Mrs. 
Clark; abstracts of the addresses delivered at 
Mr. Clark’s funeral; two poems composed in 
his honor; and extracts from. the newspaper 
tributes to him and from private letters. It 
will be entitled “A Soldier of Conscience,” 


and the price will be $1.00. The edition will be . 


limited, and those wishing copies should send 
their orders at once to the Eagle Press, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


....John Lane is issuing a portfolio contain- 
ing original etchings and lithographs, as well 
as reproductions of oil and water color paint- 
ings, pastels, etc. The series appears in eight 
parts, five of which have already been issued, 
under the title of “The Studio Library,” and 
when complete will make a very good showing 
of the representative art of our time. The pic- 
tures in the series cover a wide range, both in 
subject and merit. Each part contains, more- 
over, an essay of some art subject. The Mod- 
ern Aspect of Wood Engraving, The Modern 
Aspect of Artisfic Lithography, The Future De- 
velopment of Oil Painting, The Development 
and Practice of English Water Color and The 
Value of Line in Etching and Dry Point have 
had consideration in the parts already issued. 
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’ . 
“How much did Romeo?” asked the 
be funny girl in the balcony. “ Well,” 
her escort, “that depends on what Juliet.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Said the papa pig to the baby pig, 
As he gave his tail a swish, 

“What can I do for you, my child? 
I'll do whate’er you wish.” 


“Oh, father dear,” the pig replied 
With a beseeching wail, 
“Tell me a story, yes, please do, 
Tell me a nice pig-tail!” 
—Yale Record. 


...-A May Nicut.—Not a sound, not a wisp 
of motion, nothing save a sort of fancied surge 
of silver surf on glimmering sand and the lisp- 
ing of small waves on fairy moon-lit cities safe- 
anchored in dream-silvered seas. Such a night 
as rolls to perfection’s edge like some splendid 
bubble, some iris-orbed round of fragile glory, 
that at a breath trembles from extinction and 
that a cry, full-bodied and asplash the deeps, 
would rive, would burst asunder thrilling in 
the skies the distracted Star and her broad 
Moon and up-sobbing from the torn Earth 
those wan legions from the doorless castles 
of the dead, buried in a sort of high passion 
and dull despair so long ago and here revived 
to wear with us the joyous Thrall of this excess 
of beauty, and with us abide, athirst and open- 
eyed, the steady downpour of this Night’s 
moon-wrought splendor—New York Sun. 


....1 HE HusBaANpb oF Cora.—At the annual 
meeting of the Kansas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Wichita yesterday, Mrs. Cora G. 
Lewis was elected president. Mr. Lewis, hus- 
band of this brainy woman, is a quiet, unob- 
trusive man who lives only for his wife’s suc- 
cess. Devoted to their home life in Kinsley, 
which is a model one, he cares nothing for 
society or politics. His patient tenderness 
when it has seemed to Mrs. Lewis, in her club 
ambitions, that the world is against her, has 
done much to keep up her courage, and to help 
her reach the lofty summit where she now 
stands. Mr. Lewis is a few years his wife’s 
senior, but it was a love match, and had the 
usual touch of romance. Altho surrounded by 
business problems, he manages to keep in touch 
with his wife’s literary flights, and it has been 
his custom ever since he married to refresh 
his inner life every day with a bit of poetry. 
The influence of such a man. ypon the life that 
is welded to his cannot be overestimated. Mrs. 
Lewis owes much to her husband. The Globe 
regrets that it has no picture of Mr. Lewis to 
print in connection with this modest tribute to 
his worth. Women would amount to more if 
there were more helpful husbands like Mr. 
Lewis, of Kinsley, Kan — Atchison Globe. 











Shall the Fifteenth Amendment 
Be Repealed ? 


Mucu is now being said in the South, 
and some little in the North, in favor of 
the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. This 
Amendment reads as follows: 


“The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State, on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

“Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 


On this proposition of repeal plain lan- 
guage is the best. 

It is foolish talk. Repeal would require, 
first, a two-thirds vote in favor of it by 
both Houses of Congress; then it would 
have to go to the States, and to be rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of them. The negative vote of twelve 
States would defeat the proposition; to 
carry it would require the vote of thirty- 
four States. -Now it is impossible that 
thirty-four States could vote to repeal a 
righteous rule, like that of the Fifteenth 
Amendment; it is incredible that twelve 
States could not be depended upon to 
oppose its repeal. 

There are the six New England States, 
in which both parties would indignantly 
oppose repeal. Neither New York nor 
New Jersey, nor Pennsylvania, would 
dare to favor it. Can one imagine Ohio, 
or Michigan, or Illinois, Lincoln’s State, 
or Wisconsin, or Iowa, or Minnesota, or 
the Dakotas, or Kansas, or Nebraska, or 
Colorado, so false to their principles, so 
recreant to their record, as to consent to 
allow the citizens’ right to vote to de- 
pend on his color? There are twenty 
States as to each one of which it is non- 
sense to imagine-that they would smile 
upon the suggestion, and we might add half 
as many more States to the list. Indeed 


we don’t believe’ there ads one State in the 
Union, outside of those in which the 
negro vote is suppressed, which would 
vote to repeal the Amendment. 

Equally impossible would it be to get 
a two-thirds vote of both Houses of Con- 
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gress in favor,of the repeal. The Repre- 
sentatives of the Northern States almost 
to a man would oppose it. -The Senate 
could be depended on, with its ~equal 
representation of the States, and much 
more the House, representing popula- 
tion. There is not the ghost of a chance 
of its getting a majority in either House 
much less a two-thirds vote in both. 

The proposition to repeal the Fifteenth 
Amendment is not merely foolish talk, it 
is wicked talk. It depends on the doctrine 
that this is exclusively a white man’s 
country, when every man knows it is no 
more a white man’s country than it is 
an Anglo-Saxon’s country, or a Protes- 
tant’s country. Everybody knows that 
millions of people not white, or only part- 
ly white, live in this country and have 
lived here as many generations as most 
of the rest of us. They are free men; 
they are citizens, and were citizens be- 
fore the Fifteenth Amendment was 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress and of three-fourths 
of the States, and independently of its 
adoption. Many of them are now voters; 
they own real estate, have homes and 
families, pay taxes and possess educa- 
tion, culture and character. This is their 
country just as much as it is any other 
men’s country, and those who persist in 
vociferously and continuously denying 
it are simply burying themselves deeper 
under falsehoods ; 

“Full fathom five thy father lies; ” 


and we may continue the rime: 
“ Those aré pearls that were his eyes,” 


fur they have lost, the power of intel- 
lectual vision. 

The definite proposition is to change 
the Constitution so as to allow eight 
States or less, Virginia, the two Caro- 
linas, Georgia, perhaps, Alabama, per- 
haps, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, 
perhaps, to make a law which shall defi- 
nitely forbid any man to vote who has 
negro blood, no matter what his char- 
acter or wealth. The proposition is born 
out of a vicious purpose. Let these 
States, if they will, exclude from the bal- 
lot all women, all men less than six feet 
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tall, all who cannot read and write, and 
while we may say they are very foolish, 
yet they will be within their constitution- 
al rights, and they may find plausible ex- 
cuse. But to shut out the negro by law 
is impossible, and the Constitution will 
not be changed to make it possible. Revo- 
lutions do not go backward. There may 
be just now a brief passion to shut out 
the negro vote, but it will not succeed 
long. It is the drift of things to extend, 
not to reduce, the right of suffrage. 


2 
Give the Filipino a Chance 


“They cannot be developed ”—that 
is what the arrogant and too often truc- 
ulent conqueror always says of the 
undeveloped race. There is in Manila 
a so-called “ American Chamber of 
Commerce” which is urging the large 
admission of Chinese into the Philip- 
pines, because “ the Philippines cannot 
be properly developed without Chinese 
labor ”—that is, the Filipino cannot be 
taught to work. 

But he can be taught. and can do ex- 
cellent work, if we may trust a multi- 
tude of more open-minded witnesses. 
But we must remember, as Governor 
Taft says in his latest Report to Con- 
gress, what was the dependent condi- 
tion of the Filipino laborer in Spanish 
times. Much of his labor was then 
forced, and there was not a single cir- 
cumstance that gave dignity to it. The 
transition from such conditions must 
necessarily be attended with difficulty ; 
but when the laborer shall come to ap- 
preciate his independence, when he 
shall know that his labor is not a badge 
of peonage and slavery, when he shall 
come to understand the dignity and im- 
portance of labor under a free govern- 
ment, we may expect a great change. 

But those who have tried the Fili- 
pino say he does excellent work. Cap- 
tain Archibald W. Butt, officer in 
charge of land transportation, reports 
that he felt it his duty to give the Fili- 
pinos a fair chance, and he has been 
fully repaid. They may not be physically 
strong enough to handle the army mule 
and draft horse, but any ordinary labor 
they do well. Captain Butt says: 

“TI am not only able to get all the labor I 
want, but have seen the Filipino develop from 
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what might be termed a shiftless laborer to a 
constant worker. As long as he was paid by 
the day and his work was uncertain, it mat- 
tered little to him whether he laid off a day or 
two, or even three, within a week. He is now 
paid by the month, and under no condition is 
this rule broken. The number of men 
employed regularly for September was 643, and 
the working days 26; the total number of days 
for the month is 16,718, against time lost, 583 
days. This shows an attendance of 96% per 
cent. 

“The native labor is capable of the most 
expert workmanship in many branches of 
the Quartermaster’s Department. As 
painters, carpenters, saddlers, trimmers, ete., - 
they excel. I am convinced that, under 
the direction of American foremen, native labor 
is capable of attaining the greatest excellence 
in the branches above enumerated. ‘ 
The paint:shop is now run entirely by native 
labor, with the exception of one American 
foreman, and in every branch in which they 
have been trained with patience and earnest- 
ness they have shown an adaptability at the 
work which is surprising. The Fili- 
pinos, moreover, have marked advantages over 
the Chinese, inasmuch as they are more amen- 
able to discipline, more imitative in their meth- 
ods, more enthusiastic in the work for the work 
itself, and more easily assimilated by American 
workmen.” 


This testimony is supported by 
Major J. B. Aleshire, who is in charge 
of the army transport service, Manila, 
who has replaced Chinese by Filipinos 
in handling coal,as he finds they do bet- 
ter work. Their attendance, he says, is 
excellent; they are steady in attend- 
ance, and “are capable of doing as 
much and as hard work as any laborers 
we have had in the Orient.” We have 
the testimony of Captains Grant and 
French, assistants in the direction of 
the army transport service at Manila, 
that they prefer Filipino to Chinese 
labor. The Superintendent of the 
Quartermaster shop at Manila, C. F. 
Lane, reports that as mechanics they 
are steady and industrious. As black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, saddlers, paint- 
ers, trimmers and carpenters, they 
“ will average in skill with any class of 
mechanics, taking them as we pick 
them up.” 

We do not believe that there is on 
the face of the earth a naturally lazy, in- 
efficient race, whether Indians or Ma- 
lays or Papuans. Give the induce- 
ments for labor and decent treatment, 
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and any race will learn the dignity and 


value of labor. 
& 


Another; Example from New 
Zealand 


Tue biologists suggest to us that 
sudden changes in environment are 
likely to originate new species. It was 
some great convulsion that separated 
the geologic periods, with their diverse 
fauna and flora. When one great cycle 
of animals and plants was destroyed by 
the upheaval of some mountain chain, 
the few survivors produced a different 
progeny fitted for the new conditions. 

It has been somewhat so with the 
history of political and sociological re- 
form. Sometimes it is a great war, 
such as marked the age of Napoleon, 
that forms also a political epoch, and 
sometimes it is the wholesale trans- 
planting of people to a new country 
that develops new institutions. Young 
America invented free constitutional 
government, and it has spread over the 
civilized world, much as the hipparions 
and mastodons and zeuglodons took 
possession of the Tertiary earth. 

Our readers are informed as to the 
new experiments and developments in 
government that are making in Aus- 
tralia, and especially in New Zealand. 
These young countries are in much the 
same condition in which the United 
States was a little more than a century 
ago. Nothing was then crystallized 
here, as nothing is there now. They 
are a people of colonists, broken away 
from old ideals and old conventions, 
who have learned to think and act for 
themselves, utterly lost to all reverence 
for the old and established, and bound 
to reform reformation itself. Hence 
the experiments which we are glad to 
see made with such hardihood, we will 
not say im wili corpore, but in juvenili 
corpore. These new countries were quick 
to accept all that we had invented and 
given the world, and now we are adopt- 
ing their inventions in government, 
their form of ballot and of land trans- 
fers, and we shall follow with others 
when they shall have fully proved their 
sociological novelties. 

The whole Protestant world is talk- 
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ing about Church union, but too often 
in an aimless way that is sure to fail. 
More than we babble of, the people in 
New Zealand are planning to accom- 
plish. Here we talk much of federa- 
tion, which means recognition without 
union; and as to union we venture to 
speak timorously of it only in relation 
to such denominations as are closely 
allied, and very little so. In the late 
Pittsburg meeting four denominations 
conferred, then one fell out, and the 
three were able to approve something 
which was more than a federation and 
less than a union. Encouraged by this 
partial success the Presbyterian de- 
nominations are stirred up about 
union, and it will be a prominent 
subject at their General Assemblies. 
But the New Zealand Christians are 
restrained by no special theories as to 
Church government. They propose to 
come together and let no differences 
separate them. How tliey can do it we 
do not understand, but they can find 
a way. 

Can we imagine the Presbyterian 
General Assembly and the Methodist. 
General Conference and the Congrega- 
tional National Council here agreeing to 
unite into a single body? Yet that is what 
these denominations, and others, ex- 
pect to do in New Zealand. A deputa- 
tion from the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly visited the Methodist General 
Conference, and proposed union. To 
be sure, said their speaker, we have 
different creeds, one Calvinistic, the 
other Arminian, but both are true, and 
we will make a new creed. This prop- 
osition was received enthusiastically, 
and when a resolution was introduced 
recognizing the fading of sectarian dif- 
ferences, and appointing committees to 
confer on a plan of federation, the word 
was changed to union, and the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted. 

We do not yet begin to understand 
the importance and the possibility of 
the consolidation of our multitude of 
sects. It is the question that ought to 
be first in our ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship. If Methodists and Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists can unite in 
New Zealand, why not here? There 
is an answer to that question, and it is, 
that these denominations, and the oth- 
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ers as well, think so highly and per- 
versely of their own superior ways of 
expressing their service to God that 
they will not yield. 

st 


The Germ of Smallpox 


Tue general public has been almost 
as much interested as the medical pro- 
fession in the announcement made by 
Professor Councilman, of the Patholog- 
ical Department of Harvard University, 
that he has discovered the germ that 
causes smallpox. As Professor Council- 
man is a thoroughly conservative scien- 
tist not likely to seek futile notoriety, and 
too careful an investigator to make a 
premature announcement, the details of 
his discovery have been watched for with 
widespread attention. At the session of 
the American Association of Pathologists 
and Bacteriologists, held in Washington, 
May 13th, in conjunction with the sixth 
triennial congress of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Professor Council- 
man demonstrated by means of lantern 
slides to a crowded audience of the most 
distinguished medical men of the coun- 

what were the actual observations on 
which he based his claim of having dis- 
covered parasites which he considered 
must be accepted as the cause of small- 

x. 

Exactly what he has been able to do 
is to trace with quite convincing definite- 
ness certain stages in the development of 
a parasite almost surely animal in char- 
acter, which corresponds very closely 
with similar appearances in tissues af- 
fected by vaccination. The discovery is 
not entirely new, for preliminary ob- 
servations in the same line were made 
many years ago, and there has been a 
very interesting evolution of observations 
in various countries, successive observers 
having added each a new step of knowl- 
edge, until finally Professor Councilman 
has been able actually to attain the long 
striven for goal. The American patholo- 
gist frankly acknowledges his obligation 
to his predecessors in the same field and 
traces the history of definite observa- 
tions in the parasitic theory of smallpox 
as they have been made. 

In 1873 Professor Weigert, the dis- 
tinguished German microscopist, pointed 
out the occurrence of certain peculiar 
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bodies included in the epithelial cells of 
skin lesions of smallpox. He simply 
stated his objective observations, which 
could be easily confirmed, and advanced 
no hypothesis to explain them. A little 
later a French observer saw the same 
appearances and suggested that they 
were due to parasites. His suggestion 
received very little attention, however, 
as there was no way of substantiating it, 
and it will be remembered that very 
little was known of microbes at the 
time. Many good observers claimed that 
the appearances described were due to 
drying and hardening of tissues, and 
were artificially produced after death. 
Guarnieri, an Italian microscopist, stud- 
ied the details of these cell inclusions 
very carefully and made it clear that they 
were actual and not apparent, certainly 
not due to optical delusion, but real tissue 
changes. This aroused further discus- 
sion, mainly in opposition to the theory 
of the parasitic nature of the bodies seen, 
until Barsilewski, a Russian observer, 
threw great light on the matter and per- 
suaded many microscopists that parasites 
were actually present. At the Pasteur 
Institute observers insisted that these 
supposed parasitic appearances were due 
to fragmentation of degenerate leucocytes 
or fragmentation of the nuclei of old cells. 

It is at this point that Professor 
Councilman takes up the work. He 
has succeeded in finding in smallpox 
lesions, while in early stages, small 
parasite-like bodies always containing 
at least minute points of chromatin, a 
substance characteristic of living mate- 
rial. As the smallpox lesions grow 
older there is a distinct increase in size 
and in the complexity of the interior 
material of the supposed parasites. 
Later the bodies may be found of ring 
shape containing a number of clear 
spots or vesicles. These vesicles seem 
to be spores in preparation for the next 
generation. Dr. Councilman has been 
able to point out what he considers the 
male and female form of these para- 
sites, and to suggest the methods of 
conjugation. The demonstration seems: 
to be complete, and the new organism 
should prove to be a coccidium, tho 
with several of the stages, notably the 
crescent form, as yet undiscovered. 

Of course, it may be asked by those 
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who always look for the practical util- 
ity of scientific discoveries, of what use 
will it be even if the observations 
should prove to be correct? We al- 
ready know the method of preventing 
smallpox; why seek laboriously for its 
cause? Just this same thing might have 
been said of malaria a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The specific remedy for the 
disease—quinine—was already known; 
why waste time in the investigation of 
its microbic cause? Laveran’s discov- 
ery of the plasmodium malarie made 
possible the better diagnosis of ma- 
laria, and led up to Ross’s discovery of 
the agency of the mosquito in spread- 
ing the disease. This promises to revo- 
lutionize the health of the tropics and 
make them inhabitable for the white 
race. The discovery of the smallpox 
germ is another step in the precious 
knowledge of infectious diseases and 
their causes, which will eventually lead 
to their total eradication. We cannot 
as yet tell all the significance of the 
new discovery, but it is a source of en- 
couraging inspiration to feel that it is 
due to an American, and that the evolu- 


tionary process, which began in Ger- 
many and went through various phases 
in France, Italy and Russia, has re- 
ceived its culminating addition in the 
United States. 


a 


Automobile Manners 


The “ accident ” in which three ladies 
were seriously injured at Mountain 
View, N. J., the other day did not differ 
in character from hundreds of others per- 
petrated by automobile society. The 
ladies were being driven in a carriage to 
a railway station. Their driver, knowing 
that his horses might be frightened by a 
rapidly approaching automobile, at- 
tempted to hold them by the head. A 
gentleman of any one of the older schools 
—antedating the automobile school— 
in charge of a terror-creating machine 
would, of course, under these circum- 
stances have slowed down, and done 
everything in his power to prevent dis- 
aster. The up to date automobile code 
of manners, however, does not permit 
such undue familiarity. The horses 
broke from their driver, overturned the 
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carriage, and threw the ladies into the 
highway. The automobile did not 
swerve. The newspaper accounts do not 
say whether its occupants shot a pass- 
ing glance at the unhappy women. No 
one familiar with the ideas and prac- 
tices of automobile society can imagine 
that they did. It would have been in- 
decorous. 

The evolution of automobile manners 
has been rapid; quite in keeping with 
the character of the machine and of its 
devotees. The gentlemen—of the up to 
date school—who first experimented with 
this mode of locomotion were naturally 
in doubt what to do under unprecedented 
circumstances, and for the first year or 
two there was no consensus of opinion 
or uniformity of practice. Instances 
were reported in which the automobile 
was actually stopped after it had killed a 
child or broken the back of an old man, 
but experience soon demonstrated that 
such a procedure was undoubtedly bad 
form. It always created excitement and 
unnecessary publicity, which are vulgar. 
Now and then a youth driving a high 
power machine, on discovering that he 
had thrown an unoffending lady from 
her carriage into the ditch, or possibly 
over a stone wall, with an indiscretion 
pardonable in one of tender years, of- 
fered to assist her to her feet, and, per- 
haps, if she were quite unable to walk, 
conveyed her to the nearest apothecary’s 
or to a doctor’s office. His error, how- 
ever, always came to the knowledge of 
older persons in his circle, especially of 
well-bred ladies—of the up to date school 
—who tactfully led him to see that such 
attentions to women to whom he had 
not been properly introduced could only 
give pain to all right-feeling persons in 
automobile society, and, if persisted in, 
must lead to his own exclusion from the 
set. It soon came to be well understood 
by automobilists of both sexes that well- 
bred speeders could not consistently, 
with a delicate regard for what is be- 
coming, pay any attention to those little 
mishaps on the highway which are neces- 
sary incidents of the amusement. The 
community has provided surgeons and 
ambulances for the dismembered, and 
undertakers for the dead. It is unneces- 
sary to argue that a well-bred automobil- 
ist can no more assume the duties of 
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such functionaries than he can answer 
his own door bell. 

We would not have it understood, 
however, that the evolution of automo- 
bile manners is as yet complete. Wher- 
ever the finer graces of deportment are 
cultivated, as they should be by the ex- 
clusive and the well to do, a beneficent 
influence is always felt by the lower 
classes. There is much still to be de- 
sired in the attitude and demeanor of 
ladies and gentlemen who are run over 
or thrown into the air by rapidly mov- 
ing automobiles. Nothing is more try- 
ing to well-bred people than exhibitions 
of fright, screams, and unrepressed an- 
ger. These manifestations, as all men 
admit, are vulgaire. This is not only 
the judgment of good automobile society ; 
it has also the best of philosophical au- 
thority to back it up. Adam Smith, in 
his “ Theory of the Moral Sentiments,” 
has shown that the well-bred man is nat- 
urally disgusted at any exhibition -of 
pain in which it is impossible for him by 
his mental and moral constitution sym- 
pathetically to share. We cannot help 
believing, however, that a great improve- 
ment in this respect may be looked for. 
Common people always imitate their 
superiors, and when the victims of the 
automobile fully understand and learn 
to admire the nonchalance with which 
the ladies and gentlemen of automobile 
society can speed past mangled limbs and 
quivering remains without interrupting a 
pleasant conversation they will surely 
learn to control their own feelings better 
than they do now. 

The situation will be improved also by 
the further evolution of the automobile 
itself. With heavier mechanism and 
higher speed, approaching the weight 
and power of high grade locomotives, 
automobiles encountering pedestrians or 
pleasure vehicles on the highways will 
seldom inflict those injuries which leave 
the victim in a condition to make un- 
seemly plaint. The “accident” will be 
merely a painless out and out killing, so 
neatly completed that the most sensi- 
tively organized ladies and gentlemen of 
the automobile set can feel little if any 
shock. This is on all accounts to be de- 
sired. The beneficent tendency of our 
civilization seems always to be in the 
direction not only of rapidity of move- 
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ment, but also of refinement and pre- 
cision. The evolution of automobile 
manners is an especially interesting ex- 
ample. That in so short a time our au- 
tomobile set should have been able, while 
giving attention chiefly to the develop- 
ment of speed, to work out a code of 
manners marked by such refinement of 
feeling, and calling for such general ap- 
proval and imitation throughout the com- 
munity, is certainly most gratifying to 
all who cherish the belief that in due time 
we shall have in America a society quite 
as remarkable in its way as that which 
has been evolved with infinite painstak- 
ing in the older centers of civilization 
zcross the Atlantic. 


2s 
Matter, Life and God 


In the domain of Physics there is no 
greater living authority than Lord Kel- 
vin. He has lately declared that the phe- 
nomena of life require something more 
than mechanical explanations; that they 
require a God. Thereupon a distin- 
guished botanist, Sir W. T. Thiselton- 
Dyer, came forward to disclaim, in be- 
half of biology, the assertion, and -de- 
clared that on biological questions even 
Lord Kelvin was no better equipped than 
any person of average intelligence. Then 
a physiologist, Sir John Burton-Sander- 
son, followed, defending Lord Kelvin, 
and so the battle wages. 

Lord Kelvin drew the line sharply be- 
tween living and non-living matter. In 
the haste of his first utterance he included 
crystals among the objects, like plants 
and animals, whose structure implies 
something more than the action of me- 
chanical laws, but in a subsequent letter 
he withdrew the crystal. In one of his 
letters lately published Darwin drew no 
distinction between living and non-living 
matter: 


“Whether the existence of a conscious God 
can be proved from the existence of the so- 
called laws of nature (i. ¢., fixed sequence of 
events) is a perplexing subject, on which I 
have often thought, but cannot see my way 
clearly.” 


We venture, leaving for the present 
the difference between the physicists and 
the biologists, to present one phase of the 
theistic argument which appeals to some 











men who devote their studies to Lord 
Kelvin’s department of the laws of na- 
ture. 

We speak of God as self-existent. 
What that means is not that God created 
himself, which is absurd, but that he 
exists by a necessity of things; that he 
always did exist, that he exists now and 
always. will exist, not arbitrarily or con- 
tingently, but essentially and necessarily. 
It would not be easy to prove anteriorly 
and deductively that the existence of a 
God is eternally necessary, but the 
thought is involved in the term “ self- 
existent,” and, indeed, in the word “ eter- 
nal.” 

So we speak of space as eternal and 
self-existent. We do not seem able to 
imagine its non-existence; we speak of 
it as necessarily existent, eternally and 
ubiquitously. The same is true of the 
relations of geometry. The angles of a 
triangle are necessarily equal to two right 
angles, and such always and everywhere, 
here and in the stellar spaces. 

Whatever exists necessarily from an 
inherent cause must exist in the way it 
does always and everywhere. The neces- 
sity does not change with time and place. 
That indicates the inductive way in 
which we can judge that a thing is self- 
existent. If it % not existent always and 
everywhere we judge that it is not self- 
existent, but only exists contingently. It 
has some external cause; it has been 
made by something or somebody. 

Thus this issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
has a single date, that of May 28th; it 
did not exist last week; it had a begin- 
ning. It wilt be burned up; it will cease 
to exist. It is in the reader’s hand, but it 
is not in the next room; it does not exist 
everywhere. Its existence is contingent ; 
it has been made by somebody. If it 
were self-existent it would exist always 
and everywhere. It would fill all time 
and the universe. 

Let us now apply this test to matter in 
general, and ask if matter is self-existent, 
or whether its existence is contingent. 
For aught we know matter has always 
existed. We have never known it to 
cease existing. The annihilation of the 
smallest atom of matter is not known to 
us. For aught we know, then, matter 
may answer this test of self-existence. 
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But how is it as to space? Does mat- 
ter exist equally everywhere? If it exists 
necessarily the necessity will be equal 
throughout all the infinite extent of 
space. But is that the fact? We know 
that atoms of oxygen exist here, and not 
there; carbon exists here, but not there; 
and so of seventy different elements. 
They exist in small and limited areas, 
while enormous reaches of space contain 
none of them. Can it be that they are 
self-existent, necessarily existent, when 
the necessity does not work in the vast 
inter-stellar spaces? Does it not rather 
look as if their existence were contingent, 
as if matter in its various forms, in its 
atomic elements, had been made, even as 
a sheet of paper is made? 

And if matter is not self-existent and 
necessarily existent, if its existence is 
contingent, what was the power that 
brought it into existence, that created it? 
Must it not have been some anterior self- 
existent power, the Power which we call 
God? 

Of course, this line of- argument as- 
sumes the reality of time and space. To 
be sure, some philosophers idealize them 
into mere conditions of thought, but com- 
mon sense believes in them, and so do the 
physicists and the biologists. We may as 
well say that matter and mind shave no 
reality'as to affirm this of Spacé and time. 

But some one asks us, What about the 
ether? Has not that existed always, and 
does it not exist everywhere? We do 
not know. » We only know that it has 
existed as many thousand years as have 
been necessary to carry the light from 
the furthest visible star, and that it 
reaches as far as the limit of our stellar 
system, the system that includes the 
Milky Way with its myriads of stars, 
Beyond that we do not know. Yet we 
will ask, If ether is necessarily existent, 
existent throughout all space and all 


time, the one necessary existence of- 


which we have physical evidence, and by 
its one necessity of existence therefore 
existing equally everywhere and always 
the same, how can it also possess the an- 
tagonistic inherent power not to be the 
same, but to differentiate itself and create 
a limited supply, in limited places, of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carbon? Can 
it, out of the uniformity of equally neces- 
sary existence, through mere physical 
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force disintegrate its own homogeneity 
into the heterogeneous, and do it in one 
place and time and not in another? Or 
must such origination of contingent mat- 
ter at one place and not another, at one 
time and not another, be the act of some 
supreme Will? 
a 


We see no good reason 
why the Republicans of 
Ohio, if they think Mr. 
Roosevelt ought to be nominated next 
year, should not say so in their coming 
convention. Senator Hanna would have 
them refrain from such action; and with 
his customary frankness he tells the pub- 
lic, over his signature, why he objects. 
First, because an expression of prefer- 
ence with respect to a Presidential can- 
didate should be reserved for the con- 
vention to be held in 1904; second, for 
the reason that the passage of a resolu- 
tion in favor of Mr. Roosevelt would be 
ascribed to his (the Senator’s) influence 
—because he is Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee and is seeking a re- 
election to the Senate—and would ex- 
pose him to “ just criticism on the part 
of any other person who might aspire 
to be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination.” Who are these other as- 
pirants? There is no one of them yet in 
sight. Of course, we exclude the Sena- 
tor himself, for he has said, and he says 
again in this statement, that he “ will not 
be a candidate.” If there were more than 
one man really in the field, this- objec- 
tion, so far as it relates to Mr. Hanna’s 
official duties as Chairman, might have 
some weight. The convention must de- 
cide for itself as to the propriety of ex- 
pressing its views. In several other 
States Republican conventions called, 
nearly a year ago, for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination, and were not conscious of 
any impropriety. According to all re- 
ports from Ohio, a large majority of the 
Kepublican newspapers and voters desire 
to make now this declaration of prefer- 
ence. If the convention should comply 
with this popular demand, the Senator, 
by his statement, will have avoided all 
responsibility for the action taken, and 
those other aspirants will bear him no 
grudge. The Senator knows, of course, 
that a few Republicans would like to 
prevent the nomination of Mr. Roose- 


The Coming 
Ohio Convention 
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velt and prefer “ some man like Senator 
Hanna.” Already there are indications 
that the attempt to withhold from the 
President the indorsement of the Ohio 
convention has their approval. 

& 

If Colombia, by the 
action of its Congress 
or otherwise, shall de- 
mand from this country $20,000,000, in- 
stead of the $10,000,000 which the 
pending treaty calls for, and shall add to 
the treaty other provisions which we can- 
not accept, her unwise greed will be 
proof of her confidence in the good faith 
of the United States. Her leading men 
must know that the isthmian province 
in which the canal route lies could easily 
be induced to secede and to ask at Wash- 
ington for annexation, if it were possible 
for such an application to be received 
there with favor. Annexation of that 
province at the request of its inhabitants 
would greatly simplify our canal prob- 
lem. But we are bound by treaty to up- 
hold the sovereignty of Colombia on the 
isthmus, and Colombia knows that the 
United States will not break its treaty 
agreements. It is partly because of this 
confidence in our faithful regard for 
treaty obligations that influential Colom- 
bians are striving to impose conditions 
which would suggest to an unscrupulous 
Power the acquisition of the isthmus by 
force or in response to the request of its 
people. But we are not ready to believe 
that these marplots will prevail at 
bogota. 


The Canal 
Treaty at Bogota 


as 


If the Episcopal Bishop of 
Long Island is right when 
he partly accepts the charge 
that clergy of his Church are “ muzzled 
dogs,” who dare not bark in the pres- 
ence of their wealthy parishioners, there 
can be no question that Dr. Parkhurst 
and Dr. Hillis show no fear to express 
their minds on current topics. Dr. 
Parkhurst last Sunday defended the 
reform administration of this city. He 
fears that our citizens will languidly 
let its government fall back into the 
hands of the Tammany crowd who are 
unanimous, because “ for purposes of 
ethical unanimity, there is nothing like 
being unanimously destitute of ethical 
principle.” Dr. Parkhurst is wholly 


“ Muzzled 
Dogs ” 
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right in his admiration for the improve- 
ment made since Tammany was over- 
thrown, and he earnestly presses for 
harmony between the factions which 
oppose it. It is time to begin the cam- 
paign for the re-election of Mayor Low, 
or the election of some other equally 
good man. But it must not be sup- 
posed that Tammany methods are a 
new thing in New York. In his ser- 
mon last Sunday in honor of the 275th 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
church in this city, now the Collegiate 
Reformed Church, Dr. Burrell, senior 
pastor, said that there were bosses and 
reformers in New Amsterdam, as there 
are in New York, and that methods in 
politics were pursued by the great pa- 
troons, such as Wouter Van Twiller, 
which were quite as reprehensible as 
those of Tweed. 
Sd 


Joseph Chamberlain is a 
born leader, the strongest 
man in British public life. 
On his return from South Africa, after 
settling the difficult financial problem 
there, he turns to Canada, and tells the 
British people that if they want to hold 
Canada, and have Canada’s help in time 
of war, they must protect Canada’s 
trade. That is, when Canada, which 
has to raise its income by tariff, offers 
a third or more rebate of tariff to im- 
ports from the mother country, Eng- 
land must respond by giving preferen- 
tial rates to Canadian wheat. He would 
have England maintain the war tax on 
wheat, but remit it to her colonies. 
With our policy, which is not free trade, 
we have no right to complain of that, 
and it looks as if Mr. Chamberlain 
might carry his point against Mr. Bal- 
four. The purpose is a noble one, to 
maintain the unity of the Empire the 
world over. Only the true unity re- 
quires the representation of the colonies 
in the British Parliament, just as the 
French colonies are represented, with a 
full vote on imperial questions, and this 
suggests that there is no reason why 
Porto Rico, or the Philippines even, 
should not expect, in the not very far 
distant future, to be represented in our 
Congress. Distance does not count for 
anything in these days, 


British 
Free Trade 
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A consideration coming out 
be prices igd f the Rhodes bequest 

which had not occurred to 
most people is that the large increase of 
students is likely to bankrupt Oxford 
University. There, as here, tuition is far 
from paying expenses ; the lack has to be 
made up from the income of endowment. 
All students in college are charity stu- 
dents. Now Oxford University is much 
cramped for means. Last year its bal- 
ance sheet showed a deficit of $20,000 
and the year before of $10,000. The 
coming of several hundred more students 
will add to expense more than their tu- 
ition fees will provide, and already the 
authorities are discussing whether to in- 
crease the charge to students or to ap- 
peal for gifts to endowment. It is agreed 
that things cannot go on as they are, for 
finances are in a “ deplorable condition.” 
Somehow gifts for education are not as 
popular in England as they are in this 
country. Benevolent people there have 
not got much beyond the primitive hos- 
pital period of benevolence. It is not 
strange; observe how primitive is the 
legislation on education in Great Britain 
as compared with that of Germany, 
France or America. 


The Unitarians still keep up their May 
anniversaries in Boston, and thrée lead- 
ing Congregational ministers were among 
the speakers. This has led some people 
to ask if the two denominations are likely 


to unite. It was observed that the Con- 
gregational speakers dwelt more on the 
relations of the two bodies in the past 
than in the present or the immediate fu- 
ture. We venture the opinion that there 
is no likelihood of the union of the two 
until some time after the Unitarians undo 
the error they fell into when years ago 
Dr. Hepworth and Dr. Bellows and Dr. 
Putnam agreed to support a proposed 
platform which should indorse disciple- 
ship of Christ ; but to the surprise of their 
associates Dr. Bellows went back on what 
he had privately agreed to and spoke hot- 
ly against the proposition, which was de- 
feated, and Dr. Hepworth left the Uni- 
tarians. 
a 

The evidence of the perpetration by 
the Belgian officers of horrible cruelties 
on the natives of the Congo Free State 
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may be accepted as conclusive, now that 
they have led to representations on the 
subject made by the British Cabinet to 
the Government at Brussels. Great 
Britain has the right to do this, as she 
was—as this country was not—one of 
the Powers which created and guaran- 
teed the independence of the Congo Free 
State. The reports come not only from 
those once in the employ of the Congo 
Free State, but also from missionaries, 
and they would abundantly justify 
drastic intervention. The signatory 


Powers must somehow put an end to 
these murders and mutilations. 
ed 


There is a mosquito plant reported 
from Africa, one that is there believed 
to drive off mosquitoes, botanically the 
Ocimum viride, which is a sort of 
sweet basil. For thousands of years be- 
fore it was known that malaria came 
from mosquitoes, the Hindus, according 
to Sir George Birdwood, knew that the 
“holy basil” was a protection against 
malaria. They plant it about temples 
and graves, and use a decoction of it as 
we use quinine. The Brahmins carry 
sprigs of basil in all their ceremonies. 
When the Victoria Gardens were estab- 
lished in Bombay there was a plague of 
mosquitoes and malarial fever until the 
Hindu manager planted the whole. bound- 
ary with basil, after which the plague 
of mosquitoes was abated and fever dis- 
appeared. 

Sd 

We cannot understand, why Mr. 
Bryan, during his recent visit to Mis- 
souri, publicly commended Senator Wil- 
liam J. Stone and ignored Prosecutor 
Joseph W. Folk. Mr. Stone has been 
smirched by the investigation in which 
Mr. Folk has won enduring fame. 
Among the young men of the Democratic 
Party there is none that more richly de- 
serves the respect and favor of the peo- 
ple than this Prosecutor in St. Louis, who 
has sent sixteen legislative thieves and 
corruptionists to the penitentiary. He is 
too young to be nominated for President, 
but where can the Democrats of Missouri 
find a better <a for Governor? 


If we may trust a statement coming 
from the Church News Association, the 
Collegiate Church, of this city, has an 
income from its invested funds of $400,- 
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000 a year, and Trinity Church an in- 
come of $1,000,000. These are pretty 
big figures, and we presume that the 
money goes mainly for the building of 
churches and the support of religious 
societies. The Collegiate Church has 
aided a multitude of Reformed churches 
whose houses of worship are .mort- 
gaged to it to protect them against join- 
ing any other denomination. Thus its 
trustees actually control the whole de- 
nomination. 
as 

Tolstoy’s letter on the massacre of 
Jews in Kisheneff, of course, could not 
be printed in Russia, for it puts the blame 
on the instruction given by the Church 
and the State. Another distinguished 
Russian writer, Gorki, says the same. 
Such language is ominous for the perma- 
nence of the Russian autocracy, which at 
present is the greatest existing menace 
to the peace and welfare of the world. 
The world will breathe easier when _per- 
haps a revolution shall give a good de- 
gree of popular government to Russia. 
We pray first for liberty, and then for 


peace. 
a 


The Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly has no special business to do this 
year beyond the recording of the al-.. 
most unanimous approval by the pres- 
byteries in the amendments to the 
Confession of Faith. But that is vastly 
less important than what it tacitly in- 
volves, the approval of the short creed. 
The creed revision will delay union 
with the Southern Presbyterians, but 
it may help union with the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, and this Assembly 
ought to hold out cae ee hand. 


There was a strike of lucky genius in 
the refusal of the chambermaid who 
would not make Booker T. Washington’s 
bed. The absurdity of her act appealed 
to enough other absurd sympathizers to 
give her a little fortune. The next step 
will be a hundred offers of marriage com- 
ing North to weer wes 


Pennsylvania gives $25,000 for a silver 
service for the cruiser that bears her 
name. We do not object, but a good 
library, to cost a fifth as much, would 
be a better gift to the men who will never 
see the silver, and to the officers also. 
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The Insurance of Mail Matter 


Tue Home Insurance Company of this 
city has in successful operation a plan for 
the insurance of both registered and un- 
registered parcels of merchandise against 
loss from any cause whatever from the 
moment packages of this kind are deliv- 
ered into the custody of any post office 
until the delivery thereof to those to 
whom they are addressed. Opportunity 
for binding insurance of this character is 
not now afforded by any other corpora- 
tion. The United States Government, as 
many business concerns know to their 
sorrow, does not guarantee the safe de- 
livery of unregistered letters or parcels, 
vor does it in any case undertake to idem- 
uify the owners in case of loss. 

The Home’s plan is to issue an open 
policy on merchandise which is accom- 
panied by a book of stamps or coupons 
of convenient size. These stamp ‘books 
contain from one hundred to one thou- 
sand certificates of from $5 to $50 each. 
The merchant concerned secures his in- 
surance by inclosing the stamp or coupon 
with the goods, or in a letter accompany- 
ing the invoice, and making the needful 
entries on the stub kept for that purpose. 
The details are by’no means intricate and 
there are no technical requirements to 
confuse the merchant’s mind or the mind 
of his shipping clerk. The whole thing is 
as simple as putting a postage stamp on 
an ordinary letter. The policy costs noth- 
ing, but the insurance certificates are paid 
for when they are delivered. The use 
of them is not hedged round with restric- 
tions, and no notification to the company 
is required when they are used. The un- 
used stamps are redeemable, so it would 
seem that the whole scheme ought to ap- 
peal to every merchant who uses the 
mails more or less in shipping goods. 

The cost of insurance in the registered 
mail is only five cents on packages valued 
at twenty-five dollars or less, and ten 
cents on packages the value of which 
ranges between twenty-five and one hun- 
dred dollars. If the value of the mailed 
packages is ten dollars or under regis- 
tration is not needful, as the company in- 
sures such packages sent unregistered. 
Packages in the ordinary mail valued at 
five dollars or under cost five cents and 


for those having a value of from five to 
ten dollars the premium is ten cents. 

A very reasonable stipulation in the 
open policy is that all property insured 
under it shall be well wrapped with 
strong paper that is securely fastened. 
The breakage of merchandise in the mail 
is not covered by a policy that insures 
against the absolute loss of the parcel. 

This form of insurance will be par- 
ticularly interesting to jewelers. and 
others whose maximum single shipments 
do not exceed one hundred dollars. 


s 
Insurance Items 


ONE-QUARTER of all the people on 
the earth die before the age of six, one- 
half before the age of sixteen, and only 
one out of each hundred born lives to 
the age of sixty-five. For those lacking 
insurance this is an interesting fact to 
bear in mind. 


.... lhe Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the New York Life Insurance 
Company and the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society having combined to set the 
example, other life insurance companies, 
including the Mutual Reserve, aré falling 
into line, in agreeing to the discontinuance 
of competitive literature. This is a long 
step in the right direction, and will be 
beneficial all around. The wonder is, 
not that the companies have now done 
this, but rather why they have not done 
it before. 


....»Defalcations and embezzlements 
in the United States during the month 
of March, as tabulated in the current is- 
sue of The Monthly Bulletin of the Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company, reached 
the large sum of $534,963. The items 
were as follows: 


Court trusts 

Firms and corporations 
Federal and State 
Insurance companies 
Municipal 

Transportation companies 
Miscellaneous 


It would seem that fidelity insurance 
ought to have a large place in the 
world, 
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FINANCIAL 


Gould Railways in the East 


SOMETHING quite serious in the shape 
of a railroad quarrel may be indicated by 
the Pennsylvania Company’s attack upon 
the Western Union’s poles and wires. 
While there were other causes of last 
week’s decline in the securities market— 
among them the labor situation, the wild 
speculation in cotton, the fall of Canadian 
shares, and the shipment of gold—the 
evidence of this quarrel was not without 
weight, partly for the reason that 
American capitalists of great influence 
are associated with Mr. Gould. For some 
years the Standard Oil group has been 
interested in Missouri Pacific and in other 
roads included in or connected with the 
Gould system. This interest was shown 
a few weeks ago by the election of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.; and E. Parmalee 
Prentice (his brother-in-law) to the Mis- 
souri Pacific board. At the same time 


Mr. Hyde, of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, became a director. 

On the 21st and 22d, immediately after 
the dissolution of a restraining injunc- 


tion, following a decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals against the telegraph 
company in the controversy over the 
right of, way, the Pennsylvania Company 
set thotsarfds of axmen at work and 
destroyed nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
Western Union property. It is‘an open 
secret that the movement for the exclu- 
sion of the Western Union from the 
Pennsylvania’s right of way was due to 
the Gould railway system’s invasion of 
the Eastern field—the extension of its 
lines to Pittsburg, and its plans for reach- 
ing the seaboard at Baltimore by means 
of the purchased Western Maryland and 
West Virginia Central. The completion of 
these projects will make the Gould sys- 
tem a formidable competitor of the Penn- 
sylvania, and of the Baltimore and Ohio 
ard Chesapeake and Ohio, which the 
Pennsylvania controls. Unable to pre- 
vent this invasion, the Pennsylvania de- 
cided that at least it would no longer per- 
mit the Gould telegraph company to use 
its right of way. The controversy has 
been a bitter one, culminating in last 
week’s destruction of poles and wires. 
Incidentally, the Postal Company is a 
beneficiary of it, in its competition with 
the Western Union: 
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The important question is whether 
there is to be a great contest between the 
railway and financial interests repre- 
sented by the Pennsylvania and those as- 
sociated with and represented’ by. the 
Gould railway system, which include the 
Standard Oil capitalists. Such a contest 
would be a battle of giants and might 
easily surpass the quarrel over Northern 
Pacific and Burlington. The two parties, 
however, while at variance in this matter, 
are harmoniously associated in other 
projects; on this account it is perhaps 
reasonable to expect a compromise. It is 
interesting to recall’ the fact that Mr. 
Carnegie’s differences with the Pennsyl- 
vania,and the freight agreement by which 
he promoted the Gould extension to Pitts- 
burg, were one cause of the formation of 
the great Steel Corporation. The capital- 
ists and financial interests that are in dis- 
agreement concerning the Gould march 
to the Atlantic seaboard are at the same 
time united by their interests in the Steel 
Corporation and in railways not directly 
affected by that movement. Harmoniz- 
ing influences arising from these mutual 
interests will probably prevent a railroad 


war. 
as 


Up to the end of last week $68,- 
000,000 of 3 and 4 per cent. bonds had 
been exchanged for 2 per cent. consols in 
response to Secretary Shaw’s recent of- 
fer. 


.... Subscriptions to the new guar- 
anteed Transvaal loan of £35,000,000, 
which closed a few days ago in Lon- 
don, were unprecedented in amount, 
exceeding £1,000,000,000. 


...-An attractive booklet concerning 
iron making has been issued by Messrs. 
Fisk & Robinson, of New York and Bos- 
ton. This booklet has special reference 
to the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Com- 
pany, but will be of interest to all who 
are connected in any way with the man- 
ufacture of iron. The Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna coupons, due June Ist, will 
be paid on presentation at the office of 
Messrs. Fisk & Robinson in this city. 


....Dividends announced: 


Buff. & Susq. R.R. Co, Preferred, quarterly, 
I per cent., payable}June rst. 
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C= ICATES of The Audit Company 
of New York covering accounting and 
physical examinations of properties are ac- 
cepted by financial houses in the United States 
and abroad end are often made the basis of 





underwriting agreements involving large sums 
of money. 


The Audit Company 

Aids clients to determine proper plans for 
stock and bond capitalization. 

Arbitrates upon cc aflicting financial interests 
of industrial firms and companies, pro- 
viding a fair basis for consolidation, 

May be consulted for advice on any subject 
requiring knowledge of correct com- 
mercial practice. 

May be named in mortgages covering indus- 
trial and other bonds—in cases of special 
agreements which safeguard the lien or 
income—to certify whether such provi- 
sions are being carried out. 


THe Aupir COMPANY OF New York 


QUEEN BUILDING, NY. Lire Boriprve, 
Cedar and William Sts., LaSalle and Monroe Sts., 
New York City. Chicago. 
Arcape BLpa., 15th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








DOMINICK & DOMINICK, 
BANKERS, 100 Broadway, N. Y. 
RECOMMEND THE 


© Cumulative Preterred Stock 


— Of the — 


SEACOAST CANNING COMPANY. 

L argest Individual Packers of Sardines in the United States. 
Total Output in America is Over 100,000,000 Cans. 
Plants Located in Eastport, Me. 

Total Issue, - ‘ - - - - $1,000,000 Pfd. 

ALREADY SOLD, <- - = oe 000. 


Cash Ca ital, ° 
ASSETS { Valuation of Plant, ‘O00. 


This stock patngs peperevee also as to assets, and there ins 


MORTOAGE 6 PER CENT: BOND WITH SINK 


MUND, cpeviling for purchase at 110 and interest annuall: y after 


Some of the OFFICERS and DIRECTORS. 


Prest., yRancs H. LEGGETT, Grocer, N. Y. 
Vice-Prest., F. McoCOLL,—Prest. American Key Can Co., 


bntce 
Treas., T.F. WHITM ARSH,—Prest. Wholesale Grocers’ Ass'n, 
P,.A VALENTINE, —Treas. Armour ~» Chicago. 
W.F. BURROWS, —Libby, MeNeil ‘e Libby, Chi 


JAMES E. NICHOLS Austin, 3 Nichols & 
GEORGE H. BU. Burpham & Morrill, Canned 
Goods, Pi ortland, Me. 


The PRESIDENT of the COMPANY, MR. FRANCIS H. LEG’ 
GETT, will average abou 

000, or 25 P 

giving 





erred Stock, and Tbe be is is 
his Aa} attention to the affairs of the Company. 
PRICE 97% AND ACCRUED DIVIDEND. 
Special circular on ap) petee, 
or sale in lots to s 
Transf: Registra 
bel yy “Paver Co., Nat’ SHOE = LEATHER Bank, 
B’way, N 271 B’way, N.Y. 








St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. .¥ 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table dhote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able os Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
pawn secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 

er. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 





The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Up+to- 
date Hotel. 


American and European Plans, 
Take Penn. R. R. cabs to Hotel. 
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THE ANNUAL VACATION NUMBER OF 


he Huwependert 


Will appear next week. The entire issue, including the advertis- 
ing pages, will be printed on an extra quality of paper and all the 
articles will be profusely illustrated. Among the articles we ex- 
pect to print are the following : 


A Simple Vacation. (Illustrated.) Advice to families of moder- 
ate means to go to the country and pass a simple vacation 
away from summer resorts and expensive watering places. 
By E. P. Powe t, author of ‘ Old Farm Days,” etc. 


; 

. 

’ Pekompf’s Cunning. An Animal Story. (Specially Illustrated 

£ by E. W. Deming.) By Wi tram J. Lone, author of “The 

£ School of the Woods,” etc. 

Lawn Tennis. The Present Situation in the United States and 
the Outlook. (Illustrated.) By Hersert HEensHaw. 


Golf. The Growth of the Ancient and;Honorable Game in this 
«Country and Something About the “Crack” Players. (Illus- 
trated.) By Atrrep Portow, the Associate Editor of Golf. 


: 
> 


Spending a Vacation Here and Abroad. By the Baron De 
STAMPENBOURG. 


The New Transportation. A Brilliant Argument for the Ex- 
tension of the Use of Automobiles for Rapid Transit in 
American Cities. By Jonn BrispeEN WALKER, Editor of Zhe 
Cosmopolitan Magazine and Organizer of the Mobile Company 
of America. 


The Three Greatest American Summer Resorts. (Illustrated 
with views of points of interest and typical residences.) BAR 
HARBOR. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of “Sweet Bells 
Out of Tune.” NEWPORT. By W. F. Dix, editor of Town 
and Country. LENOX. By Rev. R. De W. Mattary, 
author of “ Lenox and the Berkshire Highlands.” 
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Cold 


Cleanliness 


Wilke Refrigerators 
are lined throughout with 1-2 inch 
plate glass, all joints cemented. 
Six Models, 10 Sizes. 
Exteriors of Oak or Tile. 


New York Salesroom: 


No. 24 EAST 22d STREET. 


DOCTOR ON FOOD 


Experimented on Himself 


A physician of Galion, O., says. “For 
the last few years I have been a sufferer from 
indigestion and although I have used various 
remedies and prepared foods with some benefit 
it was not until I tried Grape-Nuts that I was 


completely cured. 

‘* As a food it is pleasant and agreeable, 
very nutritious and is digested and assimilated 
with very little effort on the part of the digestive 
organs. Asa nerve food and restorer it has no 
equal and as such is especially adapted to stu- 
dents and other brain workers. It contains 
the elements necessary for the building of 
nerve tissue and by-so doing maintains an 
equilibrium of waste and repair. = 

‘¢It also enriches the blood by giving an 
increased number of red blood corpuscles and 
in this way strengthens all the organs provid- 
ing a vital fluid made more nearly perfect. I 
take great pleasure'in recommending its use to 
my patients for I value it as a food and know 
it will benefit all who use it.” Name furnished 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
SHOOTING RECORD. 


The 
“Old Reliable’’ 
is Reliable. 
eee 


Send for 
Gatalogue. 


Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., since January 
I, 1902, has shot in competition at 5,765 targets, 
breaking 5,532, or 95.9 per cent., using a 


PARKER GUN. 


Shot at 
400 


290 286 
205 208 
360 851 
3860 351 


Broke Per Cent, 

896 99 
98.6 
99 


sf 
97.5 


PARKER BROS., ErpEr. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
No. 32 Warren Street. 

















TYPEWRITER. 


2a 


YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 


FOR THE OPERATOR. 
Light Action and Convenient Devices. 


FOR THE PURCHASER 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 

YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way,-N.Y. 
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Send for our 
Illustrated Literature 


1) | | a || || | 


nn Th 


A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 


but never will find a better vehicle than 


me Bailey Whalebone Road Wagon 


for Special or General Use 


BAILEY & CO. 


AMESBURY, MASS., U. 8. A. 


J 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It Includes a full line of 


° Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Teak 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 


Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive) 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Photo Electrotype Engraving Go 








DESIGNERS and # 

* ws ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

Telephone, 1704 John. 





As much a toilet necessity asa WY 
comb or a cyrler. Clip your Y 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of ¥ 
usband’s neck. Husband WY 
clip his beard. Save ¥ 
their costin a month and Y 
they’re good for years. ¥ 


Ask Hardware Dealers for & 
Coates ‘‘Kasy-Runn 


or send for uptrated &,. % 


gpdeeoegeoeess : 
; CATES Clippers. 


cular « 





. 


1 688 BROADWAY. 
235SIXTH AVENUE. 


Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, ) 


sore ev Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


to hold thirteen copies of Taz InDE- 
BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 


the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
EUROPE AND ORIENT 


T ty-seco! Limited Parties. Unex- 
celled mnements, very detail ‘or Comfort. 
Leisure in eing. 
. and Mrs. i. & ne, 
GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TR 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LHAYLAND LIN EB. 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL 
Psa Fe acre, tere am 


hemian. May 28. Gatiadtan, July 4. 
Cestrian, June 6. aaa June 27. estrian, July 11, 


GHTO ne Cco., 
General Agents. Telephone Vso Hou 115 State Street, "Boston. 


fhe? RENT for park, handso on wide street pear Riverside Drive, 





electric I 1 nts 


desired INDEPEND: 


EASTON” ‘SANITARIUM, 


Select class of y pervews -—yF pete | tients received. Twenty- 
five years’ t Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., Beate aie Hewbltel vate’ Stone decid 
C. SPENCER KINNEY. 





.D., Easton, Pa. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Shelter Island Heights, N. Y.—A Select Family Hotel. Open 
— —- Oct. Located on regoure ees yo Mai tennis, and all 
‘or particulars address, C Manager. 


M IZZEN TOP Hi OTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Twe Hours from New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20, 1,200 ft. elevation. 
N. 8. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mgr. 
Post Office Address, erat New York 


Mr, Howe will be at the Plaza Hotel, New York, to Ma b 
mornings until 12 M. dna 


LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND. 


Coolest Resort near New York City. 











Long Beach Hotel 


OPENS JUNE 27. A. E. DICK, Prop. 


Also proprietor of the Hotel Grenoble, 56th 1 er jth Ave., New 
York, where advance engagements can be m 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and 22 Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
On Long Island sound 


FAMOUS YACHTING MACADAM 
HARBOR | HEADQUARTERS DRIVES 


500 Guests. Opens June 17th 
Write for COTTAGE LIFE AT PEQUOT 
WM. H. HAGER, Prop. 


soee&t2 > Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











“THE INVITATION OF A GOMMUNITY” 
MACH IASFP ORT 


HISTORIG MAGHIAS BAY, MAINE 
Ap especially to the man with a long vacation, seeking 
quiet and unostentatious place for himself and family to Set 
strength and rest during the months ( of July and August. 
For particulars and all information address 


MACHIASPORT IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 


MAGHIASPORT, ME. 


| LODGE 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


The Place for Rest, Recreation and Recuperation 





AUBREY BROWN, - Manager 


Send for booklet; furnished cottages to let, 








LAR JHAMPLAIN AND 
Heo REEN MOUNTAINS 
a... Book with complete list of 
hotels and boarding houses. 

ne: oper —— and upward. Mailed for 


“kw. ECOLESTONE, $.0: An. 


Health and Pleasure 


during the hot summer can be had at moderate cost 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y.. 
on the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. Physicians 
heartily recommend this , as one of great natural 
beauty and os healt 2,000 feet above the 
sea, with Pure Pure Water, Pure Milk. No Malaria or 
| aw poem and Within three hours’ ride from New York. 
Send 8 oun for eeatege to the unde: ed, or call and 

free at. offices below, the SUPERBLY ILLUSTRA 

BOOK, * SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of 
over Hotels, ao | and ‘Boarding Houses, “2 their lo- 





Vermont 








offices, giving an —_ 
summer home, and cleo 


— region, Tic riot 


i, 18 ary | t 
Park Place ; ee and Colum x 
East 125th St. ; 273 West igh Ze : hee oth Av. ; ticket offices 


Franklin and 42d St. Ferries. 
IN BROOKLYN : 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton St. ; 890 Broad- 
J. C. ANDERSON, 


way ; Eagle Office. 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 





Virginia 
Mountain Resorts 


On the line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Most healthful region in which 
the heated term . ‘ 


se STRENGTH-GIVER, g 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


Virginia Hot Springs, Greenbrier White Sulphur 
s ~ * Warm Springs, Healing Springs, Rockbridge 
um 
se Cc aly eate Springs, Natural Bridge, Salt Sulphur 
Springs an 
Descriptive Resort Pamphlets and Summer Homes folders ma 


be obtained at C. & O. offices, 362 and 1354 Broadway, New York, an 
principal agencies of connecting lines, or by addressing: 


S an eghany Hotel, Sweet Springs, 


other well known resorts. 


H. W. FULLER G. P. A.. Washington. D. 1. 


Se ee 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Every issue of the magazine is beau- 
tifully illustrated and contains one 
hundred and twenty or more pages, 
each one of which is of human interest. 

The scope and character of the maga- 
zine are indicated by each month’s 
Table of Contents which approximates: 

A dozen articles upon the Places, 
Peoples and Objects of all countries, 
with Nature-Studies, and other articles 
upon topics of general value and 
interest. d 

Four or five readable “ Little His- 
tories.” 

A number of poems that contain 
something more than a rhyme. 

An editorial department devoted to 
“The World’s Progress ” 

A couple of pages of “ Vest Pocket 
Confidences ”"—in a minor key. 

A depagtment of especial interest to 
the traveling millions. 

Two or three pages of miscellaneous 
items “ From the Field of Fact.” 

A “table” of book reviews. 

Two pages devoted to current New, 
York theatrical doings, treated in a 
brief “ what and where” way. 

And enough crisp and humorous 
briefs, edited by the scissors, to create 
many a laugh. 

In short, each issue of the Four- 
TRACK NEWS contains a fifty-cent 
assortment of good things for five 
cents, every article being fully illus- 
trated by the finest half-tones that can 
be made. 


Subscription price 50 cents a year to any 
address in North America; foreign coun- 
tries $1.00; single copies 5 cents. Sold at 
all news stands, or address 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
Publisher 
Room No. 33 7 East 42d St., New York 





“* There's recreation in the books themselves” 


77 Information 
Bureaus of the | 
New York Central Lines 


Each city ticket office of the New 
York Central, Boston & Albany, Mich- 
igan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, 

ittsburg & Lake Erie, and Lake Erie 
& Western Railroads in the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Mon- 
treal, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Columbus, In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Los Angeles, and Dal- 
las, Texas, is an information bureau 
where desired information regarding 
rates, time of trains, character of re- 
sorts, hotel accommodations, and a 
thousand and one other things the in- . 
tending traveler wants to know will 
be freely given to all callers. 











A copy of the 5e-page Tilustrated Catalogue of 
the “ Four-Track Series” will be sent free upon 


General Passe r : 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 














‘*Free from the care which wearies and annoys 
Where every hour brings its several joys” 


“ AMERICA’S 





SUMMER 
RESORTS” 








This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
- reese, of i two-cent wo ny Soorne . 4 
anie' ene pocsenger mt, New Yor 
Central & Hudson River silrowd, Grand Central 

Station. New York. 
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NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H.R. B. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 
By way of 


fierttoca and Willimantic, 





: 


Hartford and Willimantic,” 


The delightful country of health-giving, light. “Daily, including Sunday. tStops at 125th St. 
dry air and inspiring scenery % the idea con te Te tedioe tar alr | — tlm fare, New York and Bos- 
Through : 


eseeseeecs 


PCREEEEEREEEE 


— 
am 
i 

a 


KE 


6:57 AM. 


& 
= 


place to spend your parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 


Return service same hours and by same rou! 


Summer Vacation ST 
A country perfectly suited for rest, recreation “LA VELOC alana 


Ital 
and sport, with good hotels and boarding a Vapore, 


] d > . Anin- 
oxpensive place to visit and the trip requires (THE FAST ITALIAN LINE.) 


but one night en route from Chicago via the 





° ° ° Regular Weekly Sallings 
Chicago, Union Pacific and U. S. Mail and Passenger Steamers from 


North-Western Line New York to Naples-Genoa. 


Illustrated booklet about Colorado free to all Sailing Every Tuesday at 17 a.m. from Pier foot 
persons addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, or E. L. LOMAX, of West 84th 8t., N. Y. City. 

Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. Large, airy cabins at $55, $65 and $75 per berth can be se- 
cured by applying to any of the principal Steamship and 
U N | 0 N Tourist Agents in the United States and Canada, or to 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., General Agents, 
PACI FI C 29 Wall Street. New York. 


FINANCIAL 
31 Y E A R Qe OUR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE-TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


: Dr IS AACT Ho mpS0 NS EYE WAT F R John Hancock Bldg, Boston. Ch 


fome Office 


United States Trust Gampany of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


COPUis » <e ei eS Ue) $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, Sais $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BayarDCuTTinc, Gustav H.ScHwas, fou S. KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES §S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MIL! 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER GEORGE F.VieTOR, LewisCass LEDYARD, 
- 
< 

















b Cc e, Chi 
lowa Falls, Towa. 











ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E, OER, AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. OHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
EDWARD COOPER. Ww. D. SLOANB, jouN J. PHELPS, 
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Ghe Hanover 
Safe Deposit Company 


HANOVER BANK BUILDING, 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOW OPEN 





VERNON H. BROWN, President. 
WILLIAM LOGAN, Vice-President. 


HENRY R. CARSE, Treasurer. 
ALEX. D. SEYMOUR, Sec’y and Manager. 





—E 


Harrison & Smith, 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
71 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Orders Executed for Cash or on Margin 


Correspondence Solicited. 

















1875-— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage . YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate... . — 


DIVIDENDS 


BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAI_&OAD GO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 4. 

The Board of Directors of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad 
Company have declared a regular quarterly dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. (1%) on the Preferred Stock, payable June 1, 1908, to stock- 
holders of record May 16, 1903. 

Transfer books close May 16, and reopen June 2, 1903. 

F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y., Transfer Agents. 
AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
New York, May 18, 19C3, 

A Semi-Annual Dividend’of THREE DOLLA 3.00). 
has been declared, payable in New York, July 1,1 tot 
holders of record at the close of business, May 59, 1908; also an ex- 
tra Dividend of ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) per Share out of the earn- 


ings of the Company from its investments. 
JAMES F. FARGO, Treasurer. 




















BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA IRON COMPANY. 


First Mortgage Gold 5¢ Bonds, 
May 23, 19038. 
Coupon due June 1, 1908, from the above bonds will be 
paid at maturity upon presentation at the office of FISK & 
ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., New York. 
H. D. CARSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 








MEETINGS 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
GAN GAR AND FOUNDRY eins - 
The stockholders of the AMERICAN CAR & FOUND ° 
PANY are hereby notified that the regular Annual Meeting of the 
stockholders of said Company will be held at its offices, No. 43 
WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERS! ‘Y¥, ON 
HURSDAY; THE 25th DAY OF JUNE, i198, AT 12 O'CLOCK 
NOON, for the — of electing a Board of Directors, and trans- 
sctiag =e other usiness as may be properly brought before 
the meeting. 
The Stock Transfer books of the Company will close Thursday, 
June 4th, and re-open Friday, June 26th. 
D. A. BIXBY, Secretary, 


INSURANCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, - = =#«= #« # 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, = -* *# # «@ 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect thd policy-holder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEC J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 




















Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217,.08 
Liabilities, <= - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 





es. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured ig entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
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State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
ASSUME, cccceasevs ie os eeeeee+-$21,678,560.35 
19,281 ,299.00 


$2,397,261.35 


eeeeereseersese 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
1860— THE —1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - 





President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Pres’t Chem, Nat. Bank. 

° ‘ Leather. 

Pres’t Title Guarantce 
and Trust Co. 


GEO. @. WILLIAMS 
JAMES R, PLUM, 


CLARENCE H.KELEY, . 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - = » 
Insurance in Force, over - 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 


Capital Stock, all cash 
-Insurance 





JAMES NICHOLS, president 
B. R, STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


ARE YOU? 


Are you insured, as to your life? Perhaps you 
think you are the phenomenal person who is not 
interested, but are you quite sure? Investigation, 
if honest and thoughtful would either prove your 
opinion wrong or confirm it Why should you not 
settle the doubt, one or the other way? Why not 
write to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF New York for information, and 
consider the subject, as a matter of business ? 








A Man of Means 


can ill-afford to be without the 
pamphlet published by The 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York—“A 
Banker’s Will.” It explains a . 
curious provision in the will of 
the President of a National 
Bank in New York City, and 
gives the list of securities in 
which the largest accumulation 
of trust funds in the world is 
invested. The pamphlet issent 
free to those who write for it. 


This Company ranks 
First—In Assets. 
First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders, 
First—In Age. 


Tue Mutvat Lire INSURANCE 
Company oF New York 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy. President. 


Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 

FRANKLIN, <- « £VicesPresident 
ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
PIERGE, ~ ° #- Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, . Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
naual Statement. 


WM. B. 
F. B. 
J. B. 





‘or re-ins 
Surplus over all 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st. 1903...62,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st.of December, 1902 : 


1908...necreccevcerseeerseveeres er eveceeesece os ceseersese eoseee 


eat sesssiuesssenvenseees SREB 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to Sist December, 1902.....+...+...s+++++++ cocccseercersescssessscsssesees svceneseeee Soma eatTS 


Oeeecenceeee 


eecccees eearrecesescescnseces ss eGeteplOOe 


Maint. << ccc caceuredeocnenccodse cece Tivocandpassosnscesees 122,523.04 
moe during gatimated in 1901 and previous years, Posensennnasbeonsdaabos 
Sect tiated and paid in: odesegpnnsoccevees 1, 258,611.19 


Losees occurred, estimated and paid in 








by Collate 
Le tate, corner Wall and Will ee 
al Kstaie corner of Real Estate and 
Oiler Hea! Estate and Cite d due the 





Six per cent. interest on the guestending certificates of profits will be paid to the"holders thereof, or their legal veprobeanetvee, 


on and a ae , the third of Fe 
The ow ¥ rtificates 


bruary next. 
ce’ of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and 
and after —— the aid A, February next, from which date all in 
time 


{ the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
SS ons. The ‘certificates to be produced at the 


x (vided of orty per cent. is docterel on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 


be issued on and 
By order of the 


JAMES G. DE FOREST 
oonaAY. Smeon” WILLIAM E. DODGE, — 
CIs M. BACON, 
1AM B. BOULTON, 


for which certificates 


A. 4; RAVEN, Eresident. pesident. 


r Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


FREDERIO A. PARSONS, 
DALLA’ 


TRUSTEES. 
FRANCIS H. Leo ah, 


LEANDER N, LOVELL, 
GEORGE H. MACY, 


W. H. H. M 0 
MORTO 
PAKISH, ° 


HENRY P. WILLIAM 6 8 
CORA. P SOHNSON, Sa Vice President, 





Mutual Reserve. Life 
Instrance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 


STATE OF New York 
INSURANCE DES FENT 


ril 17, 1902, 
I, FRANCIS HENDRI RICKS, & ae Se of Insur- 
ance, DO H HEREBY CERTI 





Y, that the Mutual 
Lif pA of th Cit na New Y 
e ce C Com of the of New Yor 
ae fe compos with ail the req uirements of law to be ~ 
bserved by such conporation, on sainesrbooction, 
ond that it is authorized to transact business of 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law 
— eee, and that such business can properly 
en 
IN WITNESS WHEREOP, I have » Reveunte sub- 
scribed my name, and caused my Official 
Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at the a 
{rs} of Albany, on the day and year first abo 
~— written. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





Total Assets, $5,741,678.70 


Paid to Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries Since Organization Over 


FIFTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 











Th Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


E. S, FRENCH, 
Vice-President 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK. 





























